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‘Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. ‘ 

All communications, to the Era, whether on 
business of the paper or for publication, should 
be addressed to G. Barney, Washington, D.C. 
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THE TERMS. 

We again call the attention of our readers to the following 
axtract from the “Terms” of the Era: 

«Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 

stwo NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars.” 

A subscriber sends us five dollars for three new subscri- 
bers, and thinks he carries out the spirit of the proposition. 
Undoubtedly. A postmaster, not a subscriber, also sends us 
three new subscribers on the same terms, presuming that we 
will not object. Certainly not. The only difference between 
there cases, and those in which subscribers pay their moneys 
to agents, is, that in the former the subserteers secure to 
themselves the benefit of the commission. This does not 
interfere with our regular agents, but rather helps them, by 
multiplying our readers, and thus extending the field for 
their operations. % r 

We hope each subscriber, as his subscription runs out, 
will bear in mind that, by a little exertion, he may secure 
subscribers, and supply himself and them for five 














two new 
dollars. 
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LETTERS FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 
No. 2. 
Niacara Fatts, July 29, 1849. 

Drar Docror Batter: I left home on Wed- 
nesday last, in company with my brother, who 
concluded, rather suddenly, to make a third or 
fourth pilgrimage to this grand shrine of Nature. 
We took the canal packet to Erie, and, with pleas- 
ant fellow-passengers, for the first time, found 
this way of travelling really agreeable. From 
Erie to Buffalo we took the steamboat “ Diamond,” 
a neat little craft, with a most gentlemanly mas- 
ter. We spent a night in Buffalo, at the “ Amer- 
ican,” which I take pleasure in recommending as 
an admirable hotel. By the way, I am told that 
some slight strictures on the management of a 
rival house in this city, which were thrown out 
in one of my letters of last summer, gave great 
offence to the parties interested. All I cam say 
is, that publicans should be careful how they take 
in strangers, “lest they entertain Jeter writers 
unawares.” 

From Buffalo to Chippewa, on the “Emerald,” 
another fine boat, with another fine captain. We 
stopped a few moments at the Clifton House— 
then passed on to Table Rock. It was one of the 
most heavenly days which ever strayed out of 
Paradise ; and, though this was my third visit to 
the Falls, it seemed like a first view, so illumined 
and glorified were they by that splendid summer 
sunlight—the sunlight which falls as softly and 
as lovingly upon those fearful rapids, and into 
that tremendous chasm, as on the small waves of 
a gliding rivulet, or down into the still bosom of 
a fairy lake, sleeping amid the shelter of hills, in 
the quietude of the wild. 5 

And now, how shall I “wreak my thought 
upon expression?” How reduce to visible form, 
how compress into words, the wild, tumultuous, 

infinite emotions of my soul! I will not make the 
vain attempt. I will leave my thoughts to their 
chaotic state—leave the elements at work, with 
their surging, and murmuring, and fitful gleam- 
ing, to produce forms of heauty and grandeur 
hereafter—perhaps. 

Our first expedition was to Termination Rock, 
behind the sheet. We were conducted by the 
polite and pleasant colored guide, Henry, whom 
I would recommend in preference to all others. 
To really see tne Falls, and feel one’s soul shaken 
by their grand idea, one must see them from Ter- 
mination Rock, looking up. The place seemed to 
me the solemn inner temple of the might and 
majesty of God, where the anthem of winds and 
waves causes Earth to tremble as it goes up to 
heaven in an eternal column of sound. Never 
was I conscious of such exaltation yet humility 
of spirit; as the spray fell fast on my upturned 
brow, it seemed like the baptism of our holy uni- 
versal faith ; like the floods, swept over my soul 
thoughts of the immortal, the infinite, the divine, 
and amid the deeps [ could only cry, “Great God 
and Creator! from everlasting to everlasting 
Thou art!” 

I cannot understand how any one can leave the 
Falls without going behind the veil, and there be- 





holding Nature’s fearful mysteries. The hour of 


my ifitiation was certainly the grandest of my 
life. Would that I had it to live over again—the 
hour when in my spirit, as above and below me, 
“ deep was calling unto deep”—when my life ran 
strong and fast, like the torrent at my side. ° 

In the afternoon, we took a carriage for the 
Suspension Bridge, the Burning Spring, and 
Lundy’s Lane. The bridge far surpassed my ex- 
pectations; I had no idea of anything so light, so 
almost fairy-like in effect, and yet, on a nearer 
view, giving one the idea of perfect strength and 
security. Of the Burning Spring I amalso happy 
to express my entire approbation. Very well got 
up—very well, indeed. 

In general, I have little enthusiasm for battle- 
fields—I never would go far out of my way to 
visit one of those human slaughter-grounds ; but 
Lundy’s Lane was a splendidly fought battle, 
with the grandest possible surroundings and ac- 
companiments, and I could not look on the scene 
without profound emotion. As I stood on that 
turf once hedewed-with the blood of brave sol- 
diers, and leaned against old trees whose green 
young hearts were pierced with balls on that day, 
and who yet bear their scars like gallant veterans, 
all became changed about me—the wild scene was 
alive, tumultuous with combatants—the roar of 


cannon and musketry drowns the roar of the near/ 


cataract—now sounds a charge, now beats a re- 
treat—now goes down a banner—now dashes 

a steed, riderless and frantic—and the flash of 
swords, the clang of bayonets, the shout of foe 
meeting foe, the deep groans and sharp cries of 
the fallen —the din and rush and smoke and 
storm of the battle are everywhere. 

{ seem to see the gallant Ripley point to the 
enemy’s guns, and say to Miller, “Can you take 
that battery?” and to hear the hero’s simple, 
Spartan reply, “I will try, sir.” 

I seem to watch the fierce and changing tide of 


battle, till night comes on, and the moon looky 


from her place in heaven, as in soft reproof and 
gentle pity on the mournful and terrible scene. 

It was most sad to stand in the old ¢church- 
yard, by the graves of the fallen officers—“ the 
fresh, young captains,” whom their comrades let 
down to their low beds, where they laid with 
their red right hands stretched cold and nerve- 
less at their sides, and where their fiery hearts 
have crumbled into dust. 

After our return from the battle-ground, we 
crossed the river, and put up at the Cataract 
House, a fine hotel, certainly; but we had been 
sepeciadly pleased with the Clifton. The dining- 
ner of the English house, three o'clock, I like 


House east them yitneet blonds ab the Cataract 






My room opened on, : 
the river, and I spend batt a looking out on 
through the at. the Sey 
The soft delicious airs, the ¢ falls. 


that sublimest of scones. - ME ce 


those starry hours; took all the emprenmy,of 


We spent a great part of last night on Goat 
Island, letting our souls revel in the delicious 
moonlight, and in the unsurpassable loveliness, 
the unimaginable grandeur of the scenes around 
us. The lunar rainbow was bending over the 
“ hell of waters,” “Love watching Madness with 
with unalterable mein.” : 
There are very few visiters here this season, 
though more on the American than on the Can. 
ada side. 
We found that. carriages could be had at very 
reasonable rates, but other things at their usual 
exorbitant prices alone, and that the whole place 
still swarmed with impostors and impositions. On 
our way from the Clifton to Table Rock, I no- 
ticed that some one had erected a stall for cakes 
and beer, on the spot where Miss Rugg fell over 
the precipice, and was making capital out of her 
sad story. Were I a friend of the young lady, I 
would tear down the jackal’s kennel, and throw 
it into the river. The old fellow pretended to be 
a miserable cripple, yet told about taking up the 
poor girl, and bringing her up in his arms. With 
the regular rs whine, he thrust the follow- 
ing rich piece of composition into my hand: 
“THIS IS THE SPOT ° 
Where Miss Martha Rugg lost her life by falling 
over the precipice, 167 feet, while plucking a 
flower, August 24, 1844. young lady re- 
sided at Lancaster, Massachusetts, and was 
educated in Boston by Professor Fields, and 
was remarkable for her requirements (!) in Bot- 
any. 
“ Woman, most beauteous of the human race, 

Be cautious of a dangerous place— 

Miss Rugg, at the age of twenty-three, 

Was launched into eternity.” 
Damage for the card, ten cents—cheap at that. 
Old Captain Anderson, “the veteran soldier of 
Lundy’s Lane,” is, { doubt not, another humbug. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen,” says he, at the close of 
his excruciating sing-song yarn, “I tell the story 
as | witnessed it—you may place what instruction 
you please upon it.” 
One of our fellow-travellers, from home and 
associates while here, is a young tourist from 
Zurich, with the bold spirit, clear head, and sure 
foot of the Swiss mountaineer. It was beautiful 
to witness his daring and most wonderful feats, 
and interesting to mark the intense admiration 
with which they were beheld by his comrade, an 
enthusiastic young German, who was apparently 
devoted heart and soul to his fearless and hand- 
some friend. The two have formed a regular 
David and Jonathan compact of intimacy and af- 
fection. They are soon to go to the West Indies, 
from thence to California, from thence to China, 
and from thence back to their homes, appearing 
perhaps some fine morning with the sun. A splen- 
did project for adventure and profit, and all sorts 
of pleasure. Here’s success to the stout hearts 
and brave spirits. I wish there were more such 
in this dull, work-a-day world. 
We leave to-day for Lewiston, where we are to 
take the lake for Rochester, from which place I 
will write youagain. I hope you may be able to 
decipher what I have now written in much haste 
and with many interruptions. 
Very truly yours, Gracr GREENWOOD. 
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CONSCIENCE’S TABLEAUX., 


A SKETCH. 





BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 





In a large apartment of one of the most ancient 
and aristocratjc-looking houses in Boston, sat the 
dame Rachel Dudley. The heavy mahogany ta- 
bles, the high-backed chairs, with their elaborate 
carving and richly embroidered cushions, the 
square mirror with its massive frame, would have 
been sufficient indications of the rank and wealth 
of the owner, even if the rich service of plate, 
bearing the crest of that arch foe of the Colonies, 
Edward Dudley, had been wanting. 
The appearance of the ancient dame was in 
perfect keeping with the room. Even at the ad- 
vanced age of fourscore years, her face retained 
traces of great beauty, but not that serene and 
hallowed loveliness that so often transfigures, as 
it were, old age—for the expression was proud, 
haughty, and disdainful. It was very evident 
that fierce and ungovernable passions had done 
far more to mar the superb beauty of that face 
than the hand of Time. The high but somewhat 
narrow forehead, the sharp, keen eye, the promi- 
nent nose, and well-cut but determined, haughty- 
looking mouth, indicated that she had not failed 
to inherit a full share of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of her race—pride, self-will, and am- 
bition. 

Her hair, white with age, was turned back 
from her brow, and hidden beneath a cap of mus- 
lin, edged with a frill of beautiful point lace; a 





fall skirt of rich gray silk, over which was worn 
a gown of the same material, open in front, the 
corsage fitting tightly over the stays; a necker- 
chief of snowy muslin brought in plaits across 
the bosom, and edged with lace to match the cap; 
a necklace of heavy gold beads, clasped by a splen- 
did topaz; shoes of gray satin, with heels that 
would have stirred the anger of the early Puri- 
tans, as a plain infringement of Scripture, so 
much did they add to her stature—completed her 
attire. 

It was the eve of Christmas, 179—, and the 
anniversary of her marriage. More than half a 
century before she had pledged her faith to her 
cousin, Randolph Dadley. Yet, as she raised her 
eyes to his portrait, that filled one of the panels 
above the wide, arched fireplace, there was little 
in their expression that betokened that either her 
heart or its hopes had been buried in hig grave. 
Why should they? The match had been wholly 
one of interest. He was the head of the trans- 
Atlantic branch of the family. He had given her 
wealth, and she had maintained the interest and 
honor of the family, even at the sacrifice of all 
that was womanly in her nature, aye, at a sacri- 
fice from which she felt that his weaker nature 
might have shrunk, had he been living. But as 
her eye wandered from his portrait to one which 
filled the adjacent panel, her calm, cold glance 
changed to one of unmingled pride and gratifica- 
tion. That was the face of her proud daughter 
Isabel, who, jadging from the portrait, inherited 
not only her mother’s beauty, but her indomita- 
ble pride and ambition. During the Revolution, or, 
what the old lady always termed “the rebellion of 
76,” she had resided in England with her family ; 
and her consummate diplomacy, aided by Isabel’s 
rare beauty, had succeeded in winning the latter 
an establishment equal to their proudest wishes. 
She became the wife of Sir Frederick W—— 
prospective heir tothe rich earldom of A——; 
and now, as the old dame withdrew her eyes 
from the proud features of her daughter, and 
fixed them on the bed of gleaming coals that filled 
the wide fireplace, a triumphant smile broke 
round her withered lips. “But one life in the 
way,” she muttered, “and that.a poor, puny, 
sickly boy.” Then, as she recalled the contents 
of her daughter’s letter, and thought of the de- 
clining health of the young Earl of A——, her 
face grew still more alive with the workings of 
ambition, until, with the fitful glow of the dying 
fire lighting up hér haughty features, she might 
have well been taken for one of those fearful bel- 
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been thought to possess the power to wither and 


‘For some moments she sat thus; then ringing 
a small hand bell that stood on a waiter at her 















dames whose curses, only a few years before, had | 5» 
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80, for it was many moments before her face re- 
sumed its wonted expression. 

“The wretch has mistaken the casket,” she 
marmured, at length. “I grow childish, or my 
nerves are not as strong as usual, to-night,” she 
continued, raising a richly-chased cup, filled with 
wine, to her lips. After a few moments she rose, 
and walked to the window, where she stood. for 
some time, listening to the low wailing of the 
wind, as it swept through the tall branches of the 
poplars that lined the street. As she turned 
again to her chair, there was a singular expres- 
sion on her proud features, as if the soul was 
struggling to transpierce the indurations of pride 
and ambition. 

“T had sworn in my heart never to look upon 
that face again; but why should I shrink? -Has 
not God himself cursed the disobedient child? 
He chose his own path—his blood be upon his 
own head,” she murmured, as she drew from the 
casket a miniature, representing & young and 
noble-looking man. In the face was blended the 
best features of the old dame and her husband, 
but the expression was far more noble and digni- 
fied—calm, thoughtful, and determined. 

There are moments in the experience of every 
soul, in ‘Which the whole past seems to be pre- 
sented at @-glance—when all ‘the events of life, 
its loves and hates, hopes and fears, joys and sor- 
rows, sins of thought and deed, daguerreotyped 
upon its inmost circle by the unerring light of 
Conscience, are passed, segment after segment, 
before the startled soul, in culors too distinct to 
be mistaken. 

After long years of ease and self-delusion, this 
hour had come to dame Dudley, and she could 
not escape its power. As she gazed upon that 
picture, it seemed slowly to vanish, or rather slide 
aside, and give place to a series which awoke in 
her strange feelings of terror and remorse. One 
face, one figure, occupied the foreground to them 
all—that of her only son. 


ered bosom trembled at the memory of that proud 
hour, when they told her that she was the mother 
of a noble boy. 

Another slide, and she gazed upon him at his 
studies, his dark, thoughtful eyes bent eagerly 
upon the pages of his book. Then the book was 
flupg aside with a smile of triumph, and she al- 
most seemed to hear again his clear, glad voice, 
echoing through the rumbling passages of the old 
mansion, as he played with his sister Isabel. 
Then he stood before her in the flush of early 
manhood, a graduate of England’s oldest uni- 
versity, and wearing the splendid uniform of 
an officer in the service of George III. 

Long did the old dame contemplate this scene ; 
long did she gaze upon her noble and accom- 
plished child, and darker and darker gathered 
the frown on her brow, as she thought of the 
failure of all her proud hopes, and bitterer than 
ever were the curses that her shrivelled lips mut- 
tered against that impious and rebellious spirit 
of Liberty that infatuated even the heir of her 
house, and brought, as she deemed it, shame and 
disgrace upon their name and lineage. 

Slowly she dropped the miniature upon her 
lap, and covered her face with her hands. Fain 
would she have closed her eyes against the scenes 
which she felt must follow. But the spell was 
upon her. Again Memory drew the slide, and 
Conscience with stern finger pointed to the figures 
of a young man and lovely maiden. The British 
uniform had given place to the Continental blue 
and buff, but the face was still the same, save 
that the expression was purified and intensified 
by the influence of the highest and the holiest 
sentiment that can move the heart of man—Love, 
in its widest and best significance. As the young 
officer drew the fair girl to him, and gazed ear- 
nestly for a moment into her dewy eyes, the shade 
of anxiety that had dimmed her features vanish- 
ed, and both young faces glowed with the bright 
hopes and still brighter dreams of the future. 

It was a beautiful picture, that—such a one as 
ever fills the heart of youth with sweet prophe- 
cies, and that of age with sweet regrets. 

The dame cast one glance, and turned angrily 
away. “Traitor and trull—a fitting match! 
Would to Heaven he had died in his cradle!’ 
she muttered, sternly. 

“ Woman!” whispered a “still, small voice,” 
“ woman, she was pure as the purest dream of thy 
infancy.” 

The proud old woman started, shook and trem- 
bled in her chair for a moment, then implicitly 
followed the direction of that unerring finger, as 
it pointed to the remaining scenes. Several 
seemed somewhat indistinct in their details, hut 
she recognised them but too well. There were 
secret conclaves, in which her own haughty form 
was ever foremost—bribes offered and vile slan- 
ders forged to effect the ruin of that guiltless 
girl. Interviews between the mother and the 
son—interviews in which she allowed her arbi- 
trary and ambitious temper to become exaspe- 
rated to fury by his firm, dignified, but always 
respectful bearing ; then a scene of unmitigated 
infamy, in which that young girl was seized, 
gagged, and consigned to the keeping of a British 
officer, who had long marked her as the prey of 
his licentious passions. Ah! but too well did she 
know at whose suggestion the devilish plot had 
been contrived. Instinctively she cowered in her 
chair, and placed her hands over her ears, while 
she cast a fearful glance at the hall door, for she 
almost expected to see her boy enter, and to hear 
again his indignant reproaches, his wild and pas- 
sionate entreaties—“ Mother! mother! for God’s 
sake clear yourself, or tell me what you have 
done with Mary W——!” 

Did she indeed hear those words again, or was 
it but the wind wailing through the old passages? 
Again she started, for clear and distinct came that 
low voice to her /eart rather than her ears, re- 
peating word for word the bitter taunts with 
which she had mocked his agony, and the shame- 
fal slanders she had heaped upon the innocent 
object of his love. 

They parted, she best knew how, to meet no 
more on earth. She once more raised her head, 
and drew a long breath, for she thought the se- 
ries ended, and her trial over. But she was mis- 
taken; on this side of eternity remained two 
more scenes. 

One represented a luxuriously furnished apart- 
ment, at one end of which stood an English offi- 
cer, gazing, with a look of surprise and horror, 
not unmingled with awe, upon the lifeless form 
of a lovely girl, which lay stretched upon a 
lounge, the small white hand still grasping an 
empty phial, labelled “ Laudanum.” 

“T did not do it. What are the crimes of Ma- 
jor S.to me?” said the dame, with an effort to 
recover her usual se]f-command. 

“Thou shalt do no murder!” whispered that 
strange, low voice, as the scene slowly vanished, 
and in its place appeared a low, bleak, barren 
strip of sandy sea shore, toward which the slow, 
unwilling waves crept, as if in fear. On the 
right, near the foreground, stood Major S—, 
leisurely wiping the powder-smoke from his pis- 
tol, while he listened to the eager remarks of a 
gentleman near him. A few paces distant, sup- 
ported in the arms of one whom she well recog- 
nised as the dearest friend of his boyhood, lay 
the dead body of her son, while a surgeon bent 
anxiously over him, watching in vain for the 
slightest evidence of life. 

“God in heaven, have mercy on me!” groaned 
the guilt-stricken woman, as she sunk back in her 
chair, while at the same moment came again that 
cm, distinct whisper— Thou shalt do no mur- 

er! 

A few hours later, that ancient mansion was a 
scene of terror and confasion. Groups of terri- 
fied servants and neighbors crowded the room, 
and repeated to each other, in low whispers, the 
strange terms of the learned physicians, as they 
talked of apoplexy and its causes, for dame Ra- 
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depended for. subsistance on the fruit of their 
hard yearly labor, were deprived of their just due 
by the refusal of the comparatively rich man to 
pay them? Where is the blessing of robbing 
three starving families to hold eee the proper- 
ty of one? Robbing Peter of his just due, to pay 
it unjustly to Paul? The unequal distribution of 
property is a sufficient evil; but when essential 
injustice is superadded, and that injustice sanc- 
tioned by law, it is time that the advocates of hu- 
man rights had raised their voices against it. 

I am aware that it is urged that such a law 
would secure the poor against the demands of the 
rich. Admitting this to be true, What right cin 
any one have tosteal from or rob, whether by the 
enactment of a law or otherwise, even the rich 
man? Injustice is not tempered by the amount of 
property which its victim possesses; but, as the 
poor are more numerous than the rich, it will be 
found in practice that such a law will most fre- 
quently rob the poor—the laborer, who possesses 
nothing—and give to the person who already 
possesses at least a house and lot, perhaps of a 
value of several thousand dollars. How infinitely 
superior to this compulsorymode would be the 
attempt to prevent poverty, by 8 general diffusion 
of education and intelligence among all classes of 
people! Far better would it be, that property be 
held together on the basis of industry, than by 
attempts on the part of law-makers to furnish a 
living for an idle family out of an estate which, in 
Justice, may not belong to them. And how truly 
noble is the rule, fiat justicia ruat celum, compared 
with such weak reasonings of expediency as at- 
tempt to prevent one evil by the commission of 
another! T. 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 


I stood beside a rippling stream, 
One cbangeful April day, 
And watched the sun’s capricious beam 
Upon the waters play ; 
Like some glad spirit of delight, 
It sported here and there 
Making each tiny wavelet bright, 
As gems that monarchs wear. 


But never long the glittering guest 
Could any spot illume, 

For still some envious clond would come, 
To shroud that spot in gloom ; 

One moment summer’s gentle smile 
Beam’d o'er the streamlet’s fare— 

The next, cold winter’s gloomy frown 
Seemed lowering in its piace. 


Yet, whether darkened by the shade, 
Or brightened by the ray, 

Those never. resting waters still 
Went gliding on their way; 

They lingered not where sunlight came, 
They hurried not in shade, 

Brt with the same unwavering pace 
Their onward journey made. 


Methought, whilst gazing on those waves, 
That [ in them could see : 

A solemn type of human life— 
And their voices seemed to me 

To whisper of that mightier stream, 
The rushing wave of Time, 

Which bears us still, in light or gloom, 
On toward the spirit clime. 





Sunlight and Shadow mark the course 
Of Life's departing day; 

Our sorrows are the darkening cloud, 
Our joys the brightening ray. 

Sunlight and Shadow in our bome, 
The same within our heart— 

Sunlight and Shadow o’er the world 
Their changeful hues impart, 


Alike upon the lowly cot 
And on the mansion fair, 

The Sunlight and the Shadow fall, 
With just and equal share ; 

The poorest peasant need not fear 
To live in shade alway, 

And the proudest monarch cannot hope 
To bid the sunshine stay, 


For every wave of life will have 
Its portion of the light, 

And that which glides in gloom to-day, 
To-morrow will be bright; 

And whether, like the river’s wave, 
In sun or shade they roll, 

They still, with never-reating pace, 
Flow ouward to their goal. 


Guilford, Conn., July, 1849. 





LETTER FROM CASSIUS M. CLAY. 
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Wuitenay P. O., Mavison Co., Ky., 
August 4, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: In your paper of the 19th instant 
there are some comments upon the Foxtown affair, 
which, from their tone of impartiality and frank- 
ness, claim my respectful consideration. Among 
the thousand editorials which have been written 
upon this subject, many of which have reached 
me, | choose to respond more especially to yours, 
both on account of your neutral position, and be- 
cause you represent the class of moralists to whom 
I think proper more especially to address myself 
now. It seems to me just that every one should be 
judged, having reference to the standard of right 
and wrong which he conscientiously holds. The 
Christian and Turk would not be fairly judged if 
brought to the same standard. Holding as | do, 
conscientiously, the doctrine of self-defence, if I 
should be found violating the fuith of non-resist- 
ants, it certainly should not be imputed to me as 
a crime. No man honors more than I, that large 
class of Christians who, with great magnanimity 
of soul, in devotion to what they regard a great 
principle, yield up what I believe to be one of the 
most sacred rights of man. I understand you, 
however, and the larger portion of the Christian 
world, to hold the same doctrine that [ do, that a 
man, to save his own life, may justly take the life 
of another. And the laws of the country acquit 
him in so doing; not upon the positive fact that 
any one’s life is really endangered, but upon 
reasonable apprehension that there was such danger. 
Now, to this test I submit my conduct. 

I come, then, to the Foxtown affair. You give 
me full credit for the fairness of my statement. I 
say that statement was not only fair, but mag- 
nanimous. I regret that its spirit was not appre- 
ciated by my enemies. I now say, under the same 
convictions of a high sense of duty and regard for 
truth, that the statements of Turner and Runyon 
are one aggregated falsehood. My friends here 
have thought that it did not become me to reply 
to either. Turner is known in Kentucky to be 
eapable of any crime; whilst Runyon, who is a 
cripple for life by wounds he inflicted on himself 
with a bowie-knife in a pot-house gasconade, in 
attempting to lecture me upon carrying deadly 
weapons, sinks himself beneath contempt. I omit 
now many facts, which have since come to light, 
going to prove, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that there was a conspiracy to kill me on that day ; 
all of which will, no doubt, be brought to light in 
a court of justice * 

I confine myself to those facts previously stated 
by me. 

Tin the first place, was I engaged in a lawful 
enterprise, and, although not necessary to the 
main question, patriotic and self-sacrificing? Did 
I use lawfvl means? Under the most galling pro- 


* Some of the circumstances and facts whick prove a pre- 
arranged determination on the part of the Turners to assas- 
sinate me, f will briefly enumerate. Omitting a great many 
reports which I believe, I shall only name those which | think 
I will be able to prove. 

Cyrus Turner said, previons to the 15th, that I should not 
be perm‘tted longer to follow his father in debate. Squire 
Turner and Ranyon, on the morning of the 15th, had repeat- 
ed interviews and serious conversations. When Torner ar- 
rived at Foxtown, and was askei by @ friend how he got on 
in the canvass, he said, * Clay was annoying him exceeding- 
ly”? On the same day, he went to Rie Jeffers, a man-of 
ead personal strength, and offered him $100 “ to stand by 

im,” which Jeffers indignantly refused, telling him he was 
friendly tome. There was a faint rumor prevailing that there 
would be fighting at Foxtown. Persons who were not present 
were heard to say, “ they feared I would be that day killed.” 
The Turners did not speak to me as usual. Squire Turner 
@id no? électioneer actively, but walked about abstractedly. 
Thongb usnally a very hearty eater, he this day ate but a 
few mouthfu's; he was the first to rise from table, and, upon 
passing me after he rose up, I remarked to him, “ Major, you 
must be preparing for a speech; you can’t eat!”” He did not 
stop to-answer me, but passed on, muttering some unintelli- 


The affair at Russell’a Cave was plotted by a lawyer. The 
man who swore, at Ashton’s tavern, that he would blow out 
my brains, brought on the fight with a cotton umbrella; but 
the same men who rode from Lexington in @ hack with him 
ina few secondahanded him the pietol, which he himself had 
poapey in Lexington. The affair in Foxtown was also plottes 
a-lawyer. 
e rus Turner, it is true, was unarmed; but, there stood 
behind me his brother, Thomas Turner, with a loaded 
six-barrelled pistol ; there stood his cousin, Alfred Turner, 
with a large h 
Tribble, who played so active a part 
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vocation, did [ not restrain my passions, overlook- 
ing self, and struggling only for the cause of the 
country? Did I not confine myself to the rules of 
decorum in debate? Did I not assert the truth ? 
Were not my enemié¢s doing the reverse of all 
this ? 

Now, then, to the issue. I om lashed for an 
hour and a half in a speech of the most virulent 
character, with the most false and dishonoring 
imputations! I am refused to be told whether or 
not [ shall have an opportunity to Pr gt I beg 
pardon for an innocent mistake, which by gentle- 
men is granted, under all circumstances, and am 
answered in the tone and manner of a highwayman! 
I state an unquestionable truth ; I receive the lie 
from one of Turner’s known tools; for Runyon’s 
language was, “it ig not true,” in the most offen- 
sive tone! 1 stateanother truth; in quick succes- 
sion I receive the “damned lie,” and am struck in 
theface! Lattemptto draw my knife; Tam seized 
in front by Turner, and im the rear by his rela- 
tives ; my weapon is taken from me by force ; I am 
beaten senseless and blind with sticks; wounded 
in the abdomen with a cut an inch long, and in 
the right side-with another, supposed by all to be 
mortal! Wyatt Wilkerson and his brother Wil- 
liam, two as peaceable men as there are in an 
country, come to my assistatice, both unarm 
One is stabbed to the bone in the arm; and the 
other, whilst seizing hold on Thomas Turner, 
who was firing a pistol at the sacx of my-head, 
was severely struck with a stick! Up to this time 
T had not used my weapon. J challenge all my ac- 
cusers to produce in the history of this bloody country 
a more insufferable accumulation of ruffian-like out- 
rage! And I assert that if this was not a combi- 
nation to assassinate, then Dr. Bailey himself can- 
not write down with pen and ink, at his leisure, 
what constitutes such a conspiracy! There were 
but two alternatives—either to lie down and die 
like a dog, or stand up and fight likeaman! And 
when you say that you have no doubt I “mourn 
over this act,” you entirely mistake my feelings; 
and I will thank God if I shall be allowed to go 
down to my grave with no other stain upon my 
conscience but this. Now, I take the weakest 
ground upon which I can be placed. Let us put 
the original question—had I “reasonable appre- 
hension” that my life would be taken? Let the 
facts answer ; and those facts acquit me, not only 
in a court of justice, but in the court of conscience 
all the world over. There was one error in my 
original statement, prejudicial to myself. The 
time my son came up to me was after the fight was 
over. When it was thought that I was dying, 
Thomas Turner was heard stillcrying, “ Bring me 
another pistol—but Cyrus has killed the damned 
rascal;” which my son hearing, came up and of- 
fered me his, seeing me unarmed, as I had dropped 
my knife. For this heroic act, notwithstanding 
the cant of cavillers, he is endeared to me, if pos- 
sible, more than by the ties of blood. 

Now, as to the propriety of carrying weapons. 
If I had not carried weapons, I would long since 
have been beyond the reach of praise or blame. 
Where, sir, are the declarations of the “ respect- 
able gentlemen” of 1845? What protection did 
they give me “under the law?” They injured 
me $10,000, paying back one-fourth of it, with 
deductions, three years afterwards. You know, 
full well, that there are thousands, if not tens of 
thousands, of men in Kentucky, who hold undis- 
cluimed the doctrines which were put that year 
on record! How, then, can you ask me to go un- 
armed, and yet manfully vindicate those doctrines 
which everywhere here have been - denounced 
with death? What good would it do the cause 
which I advocate to add myself to that long list 
of tame victims who have been murdered in the 
South, for exercising the liberty of speech? It 
is true that, so soon as I looked the silly practice 
of duelling in the face, I trampled it under foot. 
But, sir, do you see no difference between self-de- 
fence and the barbarous, criminal, and puerile 
“code of honor?” There is not one of these 
men who has the remotest idea of becoming a 
martyr for slavery! To such men, a bowie-knife 
in the hands of a determined man, in a good 
cause, is more terrible than the boasted “ majesty 
of the law.” ‘“ Trust to the magnanimity of the 
people.” Well, I did. Did they who. claimed 
to be “the people” showany? No,sir. I have 
been looking over history for some years, with 
reference to this point, and regarding with special 
interest the revolutions now being crushed in Eu- 
rope, and remember no instances of “ magnanimi- 
ty” on the part of tyrants, which at all compro- 
mised their power. When the regular pro-sla- 
very party begin to be “magnanimous” to me, 
I then shall suspect myself of beginning to de- 
sert those principles to which I have so often 
solemnly pledged myself. 

{t is now too late for friends to censure me 
thus, for word or deed ; for, in the very first num- 
ber of the Tue American, I laid down the princi- 
ple of action by which I intended to be governed 
in this contest. I know my rights; I know the 
rights of others; and whilst I respect the last, I 
trust I shall be found vindicating the first. if ne- 
cessary, sword in hand, to the death! Yet no 
man abhors more than 1 this hard necessity, 
which can cease only with slavery; which can no 
more live without the pistol and bowie-knife than 
the body without the soul. And 1 have ever 
looked forward, as one of the most glorious tri- 
umphs of Emancipation, to the time when every 
man shall sit under his own vine and fig-tree, and 
none shall make him afraid. 

Whilst there are many good men most sincere- 
ly shocked at the shedding of blood, under cir- 
cumstances with which they are unacquainted, 
and through a necessity which they cannot pos- 
sibly appreciate, there are others who avail them- 
selves of my misfortune, to gratify personal feel- 
ing and partisan malignity. Whilst I have no 
reason to complain of the comment of the press 
generally, and especially those of my own State, 
where all, so far as Iam aware, who have spoken 
at all—with but one exception, whose censure is 
highest praise—have spoken of me in a manner 
most gratifying to my feelings, and in terms of 
commendation of which any man might justly be 
proud—there are others which honest men should 
mark! The slaveholders are not all in the South. 
The bitterest opposition to emancipation has ever 
come from that class of merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and others, in the North, who are indirectly 
interested in slavery, and those renegades from 
their fathers’ faith and their own free institu- 
tions, who have invested their money secretly in 
slaves and the slave trade. These are the men 
who in the name of religion and humanity, whose 
every precept they habitually violate, now come 
forward, in my day of supposed weakness, with 
jesuitical and hypocritical language, and attempt 
to silence the voice which by the cry of jf@tice 
has so often made them nervous and uncomfort- 
able in their blood-bought palaces! But the most 
malignant denunciations come from that portion 
of the press which in 1848, for partisan purposes, 
sought to overwhelm me with a flood of calumny, 
which vindicated truth returned, to gangrene ip 
their own guilty bosoms. I prefer to bear these 
ungenerous insinuations and imputations, rather 
than by defending myself I should seem to be 
wanting in respect to the noble position which 
Henry Clay occupies in regard to the great ques- 
tions of Liberty which now agitate our Republic. 
I know the immeasurable ground which lies he- 
tween meand him. Those who think to mortify 
me, by impertinently thrusting forward the oyer- 
shadowings of his great name, entirely mistake 
my character. Ready myself to honor all, high 
and low, according to their merits, I have never 
entertained the least fear, but that whatever I 
shall have accomplished worthy of consideration 
in my own circle, be that circle large or small, 
will be fully estimated by my countrymen. There 
are virtues to which talents cannot add, and from 
which the want of genius cannot subtract. There 
are deeds, which power and place and partisan- 
ship cannot ennoble, and which obscurity, un- 

pularity, and calumny, cannot tarnish. My 

ealth still compels me to employ an amanuensis. 


Your obedient servant. Cc. M. Cray. 
m 


From the National Intelligencer. 


A NATIVE ARTIST. 


After having, with anything but that violent, 
patriotism which admires mtn American, 
whether good or bad, carefully ned the se- 
ries of Sacred Pictures, three in number, repre- 
senting the Passion, Crucifixion, and the Resur- 
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studied the human figure, except through coats 
and breeches, and had certainly never in his life 
seen a fine history-piece, nor scarcely any other 
sort of painting of such excellence as might give 
him any ideas of what belongs to the higher 
walks of art. -We visited Mr. Fatum’s pictures, 
therefore, with the sad conviction that failures 
they must necessarily be, and that they were like- 
ly to be daubs in the bargain. 

Well, we saw the pictures; we gave them a 
full hour’s careful examination ; and the result is, 
that we came away not merely pleased, but great- 
ly wondering that, under such disadvantages, a 
man should have ever been able to accomplish 
such works. Faults they have, of course; how 
should it be otherwise? But they have, at the 
same time, surprising excellences; so that no 
one, we think, can see them without pleasure, nor 
those who understand what are the difficulties of 
art, survey them without astonishment. The last 
picture in the series shows in particular a singu- 
lar progress in skill, during the production of the 
three works, the painter's only enes, except por- 
traits. In it, the manner in which he has sur- 
mounted, in several very boldly drawn groups of 
recumbent figures, the painter’s stumbling-block 
of fore-shortening, is really extraordinary. .~ 

..We do not mean to mislead our friends, nor to 
praise the absolute merit of the pictures, as com- 
pared, with the great ones of masters in the art; 
we only desire to make them feel that these are 
performances which, under the circumstances, are 
very surprising, and should attract to their young 
author the sympathy and encouragement of all 
who have either eyesor hearts. Us they have, 
more than anything else we ever met, struck with 
American daring and all that, by dreading to at- 
tempt nothing, it will accomplish. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Sue.sy, Orteans Co., N.Y. 


Dear Sir: I am pleased to see by the Eva, 
such a general determination manifested by the 
Free Soil Democracy, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, to consider the Presidential 
election campaign for 1852 already commenced. 
On the 7th of November last, hundreds voted the 
Free Soil ticket, that in 1844, as they then said, 
would not throw away their vote upon a candi- 
date that could not be elected, though their sym- 
pathy was with the party. But, as time has de- 
veloped events, they have clearly seen that the 
third party, notwithstanding the opprobrium cast 
upon it, did not throw away the votes then given; 
but they raised a standard of truth and humani- 
ty, as durable as the everlasting hills. 

Still, at the last election, thousands, acting on a 
similar plea of expediency, did not vote the Free 
Soil ticket, though they acknowledged it too late 
a time to inquire of any free citizen of the non- 
slaveholding States, whether the Ordinance of 
1787 should be advocated. 

Though I voted the Free Soil ticket, and did 
all I could in its favor, { cannot say I regret the 
result of the last election. Nearly three hundred 
thousand votes given in favor of justice and hu- 
manity, was quite as much glory as the young 
Hercules, not four months old, could expect. 
And the result has gained for us prospectively, I 
believe, a glorious triumph. It has thrown the 
Democratic party into the very position we would 
have them, and will ultimately open the eyes of 
every honest Whig at the North to their folly in 
voting for a slaveholder and a practical advocate 
of the slave system. 

The Democracy of the North have ever sup- 
posed that the Democracy of the South were act- 
ing honestly, honorably, and fully with them, in 
all questions of national policy: but the result 
has proved beyond dispute thet they were no 
farther with the North than the North were 
willing to bow obsequiously to their idol, Slavery. 
In 1844, the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency was a slaveholder, and elected by the con- 
centrated energies of the North and South. The 
North acted in good faith, as honorable men ever 
should act, when pledged. In 1848, the South, 
though equally pledged, were governed by their 





slave interest. Not the Tariff, or any other ques- 
tion that has heretofore divided the parties, had 
anything to do with the late contest. While the 
Democratic candidate was known to be fully com- 
mitted upon every question of national policy, 
the Whig candidate was not even identified with 
any except Slavery, and he positively and openly 
declared he would not be; but he was a Southern 
man, and the South voted for him. The Democ- 
racy of the North deeply feel, and well they may, 
that they have been betrayed, their interest com- 
promised, and, through Southern influence, de- 
feated by their own party. In the course of hu- 
man events, this seems to have been necessary to 
arouse them to a consciousness of their position ; 
and once aroused, they are not likely again to be 
deceived. 

The Whigs at the North are rejoicing in their 
triumph. I am not a prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet; but if it does not, in less than four 
years, eventuate in deep regret and disappoint- 
ment, I shall be greatly deceived. They all de- 
clare themselves the advocates of the Ordinance of 
1787, and no political aspirant at the North dare 
now advocate any other policy. But the Whigs 
will find that no bill, however triumphantly it 
may be carried through both Houses of Congress, 
will ever become a law, with this Ordinance at- 
tached to it as a proviso, by the signature of the 
President. The only resort of the Whigs of the 
North that desire office, then, is, to cower down 
in passive submission, and have a yoke put about 
their necks by Southern dictation, or sacrifice 
Executive favor. I ask, are the Whigs of the 
North prepared for this? Have they become so 
callous as to be prepared for such ignominy? If 
they have, the free citizens of the North are not 
prepared to see them reduced to such a siate of 
humiliation longer than the 4th of March, 1852. 

There may be, and no doubt there are, men 
who for office and emolument will crouch down 
to any servility, however degrading; but we hum- 
bly trust they are few, and that few will soon be 
known, and compelled, by the stern voice of pub- 
lic suffrage, to take their proper place in obscu- 
rity, covered with self-reproach, while the wise. 
the just, and self-sacrificing patriot will stand 
forth in defence of truth and humanity, sustained 
by the general voice of the good and true. As 
several editors have said, “Let the party close 
up their ranks;” for a party the Free Republi- 
cans of the North must now be—and a better 
foundation than the Buffalo Platform none need 
wish to have to stand upen. Let the world see 
we are contending for principle as a party, and 
not for party purposes. Let the standard be 
reared so high, and let the banner, with Justice 
and Truth inscribed upon it, float out upon the 
breeze, so full and go clear, that all will be com- 
pelled to see and acknowledge its beauty, without 
even looking at us as a party, and imperceptibly 
join with us in our efforts. Let the watchword 
be, onward to victory. For, if General Taylor 
never was conquered, let every one remember 
that justice and truth are more potent than a 
thousand generals, each at the head of an army. 
Let every sinstrument, however small, that God 
will own, and no other, as the components of one 
mighty engine, be brought against all oppression, 
injustice, and cruelty, acting upon them, until 
they are utterly overthrown, and our national 
escutcheon is as pure and free from blemish as 
the unclouded sky at evening, when only the stars 
shine forth in their beauty and strength. 

Yours, respectfully, Goruam. 





Mapison, WestmoreLanp Co., Penn. 
Frienp Baitey: I wish to drop a few hints to 
the readers of your valuable paper, about the 
most beneficial disposition of the vast gold region 
in Californie. To me it appears that that land of 
promise could not be better disposed of, than to 
set it apart for the purchase of the liberty of the 

poor slaves in our land, on the following plan : 
First. Propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that all involuntary 
servitude shall cease by the first day of January, 


| 1850, in all States where now slavery exists, ex- 
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length. This land is now the common property 
of the whole nation, and to dispose of it in this 
way would injure no individual interest whatever, 
while it would be a means of ameliorating the 
condition of millionsof our suffering fellow-beings 
now in bondage, as well as of millions yet unborn. 

I know full well that the slaves ought to have 
compensation for their unpaid toil and sufferings, 
rather than their masters; but.on the side of the 
oppressor is power; and the poor slave would re- 
joice over the bare gift of freedom more than the 
master over his gold It is necessary under some 
circumstances to do the best we can, and not what 
we would. 

Some may think that the compensation proposed 
is too large; this may be; but my intention is 
merely to call the attention of the anti-slavery 
public to the subject, for their consideration. The 
details of the plan is a subject of minor import- 
ance to me, 

Others may and no doubt have an eye on the 
gold region as source of revenue for the discharge 
of our national debt, and would not like to see it 
diverted from that purpose, and héfce would ob- 
ject tc ime measure ; but they ought to recollect 
that the usual resources of the national Treasury 
are as productive as at any time heretofore, and 
rather more so. It is therefore not necessary to 
depend on Californian gold for that purpose. 

Much more might be urged in behalf of the 
measure, but this my suffice for the present. 

G. 





East Poutrney, July 30, 1849. 

Dear Sir: I have just returned from commence- 
ment at Middlebury College, and such a “ feast 
of fat things” I very seldom witness. The grad- 
uating class was small, but everything passed off 
in its usual happy manner. Only seven took the 
degree of A. B.; but among these none acquitted 
themselves with more honor than Martin H. Free- 
man, of Rutland, Vermont. One of the first 
scholars in his class, he has already shown him- 
self to be every way worthy of distinguished re- 
gard. Though God’s stamp of “color” is revealed 
in his countenance, your very refined and exquis- 
ite metaphysicians will have the pleasure of see- 
ing at least one man of color rank himself among 
the alumni of Middlebury College, and deservedly 
too. The writer is well acquainted with Mr. 
Freeman, and knows him to be a gentleman of 
sterling worth and unimpeachable integrity. 
Shame on those who have suffered themselves to 
be led into the absurd belief, that the European 
race is alone destined to fill important offices, both 
in Church and State. I glory in the day, when 
the shackles of superstition and ignorance shall 
fall from all, whether bond or free, black or 
white. 

“Free Soil” in Vermont is what it should be, 
and is working a healthy and vigorous feeling 
among the hardy sons of the Green Mountains. 
That she will tell for the cause of “ Principle” at 
the coming election, is the belief of your most 
humble co-worker, M. 





Newmarket, Onto, 

Dr. Bawey: I send you, &. * * * * * 
I have a suggestion to make. Would it be consti- 
tutional to appropriate a portion of the territory 
acquired from Mexico to the colored people, and 
could they be secured in the enjoyment of their 
personal freedom and in the right of their own 
government? If such an appropriation were made, 
are there not colored men of talent and education 
in this country, who would emigrate to such a 
place, carrying with them the spirit of religion 
and of liberty, and who would be qualified to fill 
all the offices of civil government? Would it not 
be a scheme full of hope to the sons of Africa, 
whose minds have been long crushed beneath the 
iron heel of despotism? Would it not be an honor 
to our nation to thus compensate in some degree 
the colored man for the wrongs he has endured? 
Would it not meet the approbasion of thousands 
of generous hearts, who would contribute largely 
to the support of such a cause? If there is noth- 
ing in the Constitution against such an appropri- 
ation, (and I suppose there is not, as such an appro- 
priation has been made to the Indians.) why cannot 
we make it practicable? I am aware of many 
difficulties in the way, and also of many objections 
which would be raised to such a scheme. 

Yours, respectfully, James Donnap. 





The Free Democracy of Massachusetts will do 
their duty next fall. Whether or not the old 
Democratic party will unite with us in support of 
those men who are pledged to support the princi- 
ples of Thomas Jefferson, is a question which yet 
remains to be settled. If a union could be formed 
in this State, similar to that in Vermont, or that 
which is now progsessing in Wisconsin, the 
united Democracy might easily sweep ‘T'aylorism 
from off the boards. 

I live in the old fifth district, which last winter 
elected Judge Allen to Congress. He is # noble, 
true-hearted man. I have seen him several times 
during this month, and heard him make a short 
speech on the 4th of July, at the celebration in 
this town. He appears in good health, and will 
doubtless be ready to join the noble band for 
Freedom in the next Congress. May God bless 
him. 





LETTER FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


. Savr Ste. Marre, Micu., July 28, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


There is no summer excursion, after all, that 
will compare favorably with a trip to this region, 
and, above all, to this singular village. Left 
New York on Friday, at 6 P. M., and was eating 
white fish at the Saut Ste. Marie Hotel, at din- 
ner, on Thursday—having spent twenty hours in 
Cleveland and five hours in Detroit, besides stop- 
ping at Erie, Conneaut, and Fairview, on the 
southern shore of Lake Erie, and at several beau- 
tiful wild landings on the way up from Detroit. 
No mistake, this is the route for health-seekers. 
It costs less and returns more to the traveller 
than any other trip. 

This is an antique sort of mixed village— 
French, Indians, half-breeds, and Anglo-Saxons— 
the latter rapidly modernizing the river front, 
and struggling as none but this enterprising race 
can struggle for the trade that necessarily passes 
over the portage around the falls of the Ste. Ma- 
rie river, three-fourths of a mile. This trade, 
which for one hundred years was confined to In- 
dian traders and fur companies—the Hudson Bay 
and the American Fur Companies—has within 
four years assumed a new aspect. You see on 
the wharves, frequently, hundreds of tons of 
masses of copper, say seventy-five per cent. in pu- 
rity, weighing from one hundred to three thou- 
sand pounds, on the way to Pittsburg and the 
Eastern cities; also, long tiers of barrels filled 
with the same valuable metal in smaller divisions. 
Then the supplies for these companies, and mate- 
rials to work the mines, on the way up, form a 
considerable trade. The trade in furs has greatly 
declined. The white fish caught at this point and 
vicinity —the finest fresh fish for table in the 
world—constitute in the salted state a material 
item in the traffic here. Here Fort Brady is sit- 
uated. One company of infantry are in garrison 
at present. The United States mineral agency 
to collect rents for minerals dug on Lake Supe- 
rior, on lands not yet purchased, also the register 
and receiger of the land office, have their offices 
in the vacant barracks. : 

Messrs. Hiéks, Acker, and Trowbridge, the 
newly appointed officers under the Taylor dy- 
nasty, appear like obliging gentlemen. They will 
do well if they win the public esteem in an equal 
degree with their predecessors, Hunt, Patterson, 
and McNair. Being well acquainted with Judge 
Hunt and Colonel MeNair, {can but bear my 
testimony to their worth as public officers. 

The mineral country owes much to Colonel 
McNair. Bat it is perfectly ridiculous to attempt 
to sustain either the leasing system or high prices 
of mineral lands. The United States will profit 
most, and confer the greatest benefit upon the 
people of the States, by throwing open this whole 
country, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, to the enterprise and capital of miners and 
agriculturists. This law must pass at next session, 
unless Congress intends to abandon all useful 
legislation for this interesting country. Again, 
at this very Saut Ste. Marie, a “canal” of one mile 
only in length, large enough for steamboats and 
vessels, would open up the entire coast of Lake 
Superior, say twelve hundred miles, to the whole 
shipping of the lower Lakes! And yet Congress, 
from certain political kinks, have thus far failed 
to open this short yet great public work. Millions 
are expended for the 
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the very beautiful “ Saut,” of which you have 
heard’so much, and which is really a grand sight 
to look upon. Let it remain, in all its old glory 
and legendary interest; but cut your caual around 
it, and connect Lakes Huron and Superior by an 
indissoluble navigable link forever. In time, this 
mighty water power alone will repay you many 
fold, if the Government will lease the power to 
the smelting works and rolling mills that must 
spring upsoon. 

The iron mountains near Carp river, and the 
copper mines above, are beginning fo disgorge 
their treasures. A great and civilized nation re- 
quire the products, and to you they look to open 
an avenue around these falls, to the wonderful 
mines of copper and iron on the shores of the 


Lake Superior. 
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Ovrsivs or THE Erna—Letters from Grace 
Greenwood, No. 2; Tableaux of Conscience, by 
Martha Russell ; Sunlight and Shadow; Slavery 
and Homestead Exemption ; Letter from Cassius 
M. Clay ; Native Artist; Letter from the North- 
west ; Correspondence of the National Era; A 
Dirge; Abstract of the Annual- Report of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society; Let- 
ter from the Old Dominion; Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly ; Pastoral Letter. 


Our Corresponpence.—We frequently give 
extracts from letters under the head of “ Corres- 
pondence of the Era,” for the sentiments of which 
we do not hold ourselves responsible, and which 
it is not always necessary to comment upon. 


Lerrer or Cassius M. Cray.—The letter of 
Mr. Clay on our first page will be read with in- 
terest. Having expressed our opinions, frankly 
and fully, in relation to the Foxtown affair, we 
cheerfully admit Mr. Clay to a full hearing in 
our columns, No one can deny that his provoca- 
tions were great. 


A STORY BY MRS. SOUTHWORTH. 


The admirers of Mrs. Emma D. E. Southworth 
will be pleased to learn that our next number 
will contain the beginning of a story from her 
pen, entitled “Pring, or a Story of the Island 
Estate.” During the publication of “ Retribu- 
tion,” by the same author, we ever found it very 
difficult to supply the demand for back numbers, 
so general was the desire to obtain the story com- 
plete. We hope the difficulty may be avoided 
this time, by the timely renewal of subscriptions 
about to expire, and by the prompt subscription 
of those who are anxious to read her new story. 
We need not say with what effect Mrs. South- 
worth uses fiction as a vehicle of truth. Some of 
our subscribers do not like fiction in any form; 
but, as our paper is a large one, and we deal in 
plain matter of fact, they can always take refuge 
in our weekly sermons. 


————._—— 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND J. M. BARRETT. 


We take no pleasure in publishing anything 
calculated to incense the people of one section of 
our country against the other. Sectional feelings 
have never controlled us; sectional purposes do 
not enter into our plans. 

The proceedings of certain citizens of South 
Carolina in the case of J. M. Barrett are an out- 
rage upon decency, common sense, and humanity. 
We knew that the narrative published by us last 
week would arouse a feeling of deep indignation 
in every right-minded man, and quicken the re- 
sentment already felt by citizens of the North 
against that infatuated State. But it was not 
for this we published it—our object was to call 
public attention everywhere to the foul wrong in- 
flicted upon this young citizen of the West, so 
that South Carolina may feel that she is acting 
under high responsibilities, and cannot commit so 
diabolical a crime, as her newspapers threaten, 
Without being held to a rigid account for it. 

Who is J. M. Barrett?) The True Democrat of 
Cleveland, edited by John C. Vaughan, a native 
of South Carolina, and formerly an active politi- 
cian there, says Mr. Barrett is a young man, 
twenty-four years of age, a citizen of Indiana, 
the author of the Free Soil State Address, not 
long since issued in that State. He was never 
recognised as an Abolitionist, although, during 
the last Presidential canvass, he was an active 
supporter of Mr. Van Buren. 

The True Dmocrat farther states that, becom- 
ing an invalid, his physicians insisted that he 
should travel some time in the South for the ben- 
efit of his health. From the statements made 
in the South Carolina papers, we infer that he 
undertook an agency for some gazettcer, with a 
view to obtain the means of defraying at least in 
part the expenses of his journey. 

On a careful examination of all the exaggerated 
reports and ferocious denunciations of the Spar- 
tan newspaper, we can find ‘no serious charge 
against him. It is not even hinted that he at- 
tempted to interfere with the colored population, 
or obtain access to it in any way—that he en- 
gaged in discussions of the subject of slavery with 
anybody—that he gave expression to any senti- 
ment which could be construed even in that ten- 
der-eared Commonwealth into an offence against 
its peace or safety. His sole offence, accepting 
without abatement the testimony of this malig- 
nant newspaper (the Spartan) was, the carrying 
of several sealed packets, addressed to various 
well-known white citizens of South Carolina, con- 
taining copies of two publications, written by an 
anonymous author, calling himeelf, at one time, 
“ Brutus,” at another, “ Carolinian”—and it has 
not yet been proved that he even knew what these 
packets contained. But, suppose that he did, it 
seems evident, that the depositing of these packets 
in the post office, so that they should reach their 
respective’points of destination, was not his busi- 
ness—not the object for which he was travelling 
in the South—but, a mere act of accommoda- 
tion or courtesy to a gentleman who, having been 
born in South Carolina, and having lived there 
long enough to acquire a deep interest in its 
welfare, had emigrated to the West, settled in 
Cincinnati, and was desirous of presenting to the 
minds of various citizens with wkom he was ac- 
quainted, considerations on the necessity of a rad- 
ical reform in the institutions of that State. This 
is Mr. Barretv’s offence—nothing more Let us 
admit that he knew the nature of the publications 
he was to be instrumental in conveying, as an act 
of courtesy, to citizens of South Carolina ; let usad- 
mit that he even concurred in their statements, and 
sympathized with their object—to judge of the na- 
ture of his offence we must know the gharacter of 
the publications referred to. The Spartan and its 
co-laborers in the work of excitement, denounce 
them as “incendiary,” “ Abolition documents,” 
“deadly missiles,” &c. Now, it so happens that 
the article, signed “ Brutus,” was published in the 
South Carolinian, (Colambia, S. C.,) some months 
since, the editor indignantly calling attention to 
it, as proof of a conspiracy to disturb the settled 
order of things in South Carolina. He could not 
have deemed it “incendiary” in the usual sense 
of the word, or of dangerous import as it respect- 
ed the slave population, or he would not haye 


given it p 
We shall now insert this famous publication, 


scoure their own interests, and paspetoase their 


wn power; th 2, they 
real the u cr thes Site rather than not 
preserve own supremacy. Knowing they 


cannot succeed by a true representation of their 
own positions, hey are crafty enough to represent 
themselves as the st -bearers of Southern 
‘interests, whilst in truth they only represent a 
small fraction of the South. They cunningly de- 
claim in favor of State rights, whilst they know 
they are themselves despisers of the people, and 
are trampling under foot the true sovereignty of 


patiye-atiisten before we suffer ourselves to be 


hurried into the schemes of mad politicians, it 
behooves us to inquire what is the true condition 
of our State, and whether or no it will be to the 
interest of the mass of the people to follow these 
men in their wild purposes to dissolve this Union 
rather than not perpetuate their own power. 

This State is said to have a republican form of 
Government. It my be the form, but the sub- 
stance is wanting. By a Republic we understand 
a State where the interests of all the citizens are 
cared for, and their rights protected. Is this the 
condition of the citizens of South Carolina? I 
speak now of those who are recognised as citizens, 
not the whole, but only the white population. 
Are these in the full enjoyment of the rights.of 
citizens ? Do all stand on one political platform? 
Is the Government alike regardful of the interest 
of all? Or is it not rather the case, that the 
great maes of the people are virtually disfran- 
chised, their interests utterly disregarded, and 
their voice not heard in the councils of the Ssate ? 
Let facts determine this inquiry. Look at the 
following table, and it will be seen that the Con- 
stitution secures the Government to a privileged 
c ‘ 


Districts of South Carolina arranged in the order of 
the relative number of whites to slaves. 
Districts, Whites. Slaves. Sen. Rep. 

Georgetown - 2,093 15,993 2 
Beaufort - 65,650 29.682 
Col.and Charl.- 26,795 77,795 
Sumter - 8,644 18,875 
Williamsburg - 3.327 6,968 
Kershaw ~  - 3,988 8,043 
Richland 5,326 10,664 
Orangeb 6,321 11,924 
Fairfield 7,587 12.505 
Newberry 8,208 9,904 
Edgefield 15,020 17,538 
Abbeville 13,880 15,148 
Darlington 7,169 7,560 
Barnwell 10.533 10,503 
Marlborough 4,188 4,118 
Union 10,485 8 354 
Chester 9,889 7,722 
Lancaster 5.565 4,235 
Laurens 12,572 8,911 
Lexington 7,401 4,685 
Marion 8,593 §,251 
York 11,449 6,525 
Chesterfield 5 537 2.871 
Greenville 12,491 5,305 

4,154 1,574 
24,295 8 398 
17,924 5,687 
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Total - 259,084 327,038 45 124 

A fair inspection of the above table will show 
the following results: the eleven first named dis- 
tricts, in a comparison with the eighteen others, 
stand thus : 

Whites. Sen. 
Eleven districts -. 77939. 28° 64 
Eighteen districts - 181,145 17 60 

Here we see that less than one-third of the 
free population have the supreme control of the 
State, and these occupy that portion of the State, 
for the most part, where the rice and long-staple 
cotton interests chiefly prevail. But it is worse 
than this, as the column of Senators will show. 
The six districts of Georgetown, Beaufort, 
Charleston and Colleton, Sumter and Orange- 
burg, give a majority in the Senate. Nothing, 
therefore, can become law if these six districts 
(embracing a population of only 49,503 whites) 
combine against it. That is, those districts em- 
bracing about one-fifth of the whole population of 
the State can veto any demand which the great 
majority of the people may deem it their interest 
to make. 

The thirteen districts last in order in the above 

table comprehend the majority of the white pop- 
ulation in the whole State. But what is their 
strength in the Legislature? They have only 
twelve Senators. The two districts of Charleston 
and Colleton, with less than twenty-seven thou- 
sand white population, can out-vote them in the 
Senate. 
f And why does this inequality exist? For no 
other purpose than to guard and secure the in- 
terests of the large rice and cotton planters. The 
interests of men who have to work with their own 
hands are entirely unprotected. The upper dis- 
tricts msy go to ruin. The rice and cotton 
plantations of the lower country are amply pro- 
tected. 

But, to guard these interests, mark how every- 
thing in the political machinery is adapted exact- 
ly to suit the purpose. 

A property qualification is required for a seat 
in the Legislature. Real estate of the value of 
about seven hundred dollars, clear of debt, or five 
hundred acres of land and ten negroes, must be ac- 
tually possessed by a candidate for the House of 
Representatives, or he is ineligible to a seat. To 
be a Senator requires double the amount of real 
estate. He may be a thrifty farmer, an excellent 
mechanic, an enterprising merchant, a skilful 
physician, or an able lawyer, and, withal, a suita- 
ble man to represent the true interests of the 
people; but it is allin vain if he have not in ab- 
solute real estate the amount required ! 

Will anything ever be done by such a Legisla- 
ture for the interest of the mass of the people? 
Never, unless it be to the special interest of the 
favored few to allow it. But over no department 
of the Government can the majority have control. 
The Governor must have $7,000 at least in settled 
estate; and, to make it certain that he shall be 
from the planting rather than the farming inter- 
est, the people are not allowed a vote in the case; 
he is appointed by the Legislature. 

The appointment of the judiciary, from the 
judge on the supreme bench to the common 
justices of the peace, is entirely by the Legis- 
lature. 

Senators in Congress are appointed by the Le- 
gislature. The Legislature lays off the State 
into Congressional districts, from which the peo- 
ple, ae guarantied to them by the United States 
Constitution, may elect the Representatives in 
Congress; and mark how they arrange it to suit 
the strong planting interest. To the low district, 
with a white population of 115,470, they allow four 
Congressional Representatives, and to the upper 
pvonegai with a white population of 143,614, only 
three. 

Nor are the people permitted to vote for the 
electors of the President and Vice President of 
the United States; evidently from an apprehen- 
sion that they might cast the vote of the State for 
a President who will promote the welfare of the 
people, instead of the interests of the wealthy 
planters. 

Thus is the interest of the large rice and cot- 
ton planters fully guarded in every department 
of the Government ; and, to have it doubly se- 
cure, the Constitution cannot be amended, unless 
this monoplized and monopolizing Legislature 
first recommend it by a vote of two-thirds of both 
branches of the whole representation; and not 
even then, unless the succeeding Legislature 
also concur by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses. 

And what is the consequent¢e of aii this des- 
sree 7? Asa matter ofcourse, the white popu- 

ation are emigrating, although there are fourteen 
millions of acres of land in the State yet unculti- 
vated. Whatcan the poor man do here? He 
can make nothing to lay up for his family. He 
cannot get his children educated. He and his 
family are doomed to poverty and ignorance, and 
to the contempt of the favored aristocrat. Here 
or there, one of peculiar tact or extraordinary 
talent may obtain an independent property; but 
for the most part there is no hope here for the 
citizen in moderate circumstances. 

And yet our so-called statesmen and their par- 
tisans are moving heaven and earth to prevent 
the ome man of Carolina, crushed down as he is 
by this terrible State power, from finding a spot 
in all the vast territory lately seqnieed by the 
United States where he can have the full reward 
of his free labor. Nay, New Mexico, California, 
and any other genial clime, must be under the do- 
minion of this man-crushing power, or the dis- 
union of these States must be threatened; and 
the body of native Carolinians themselves 
can have no voice in their own Legislature to re- 
buke this arrogant demand. 
+ And what is the remedy for those who cannot 
leave the State, or who wish to remain by the 
graves of their fathers? They have no power to 
amend the Constitution, for this gurranties every- 
thing to the privileged class, and they alone have 
the power to alter it. Shall the sword be resorted 
to, and thereby effect a revolution? United 
States’ soldiers will crush the first attempt at 
violence: And is there no remedy? No means 

redress? 1 think there may be, if we can only 
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a State Convention. Let that State Convention 
‘draft a new Constitution for the State, in which 
the interests of the free labor shall be provided 
for, and ‘an equality of representation established. 
Let them lay this new Constitution before the 
Legislature of the State, and demand that they 
take measures for its adoption and ratification ; 
and if then the Legislature will not take the 
proper measures, call another Convention of the 
people, and appeal to the Federal Congress to se- 
cure to the people a truly republican form of 
State Government. They are bound by their 
oaths to respect the demands of the majority in 
the State, and to carry out the guaranty of the 
Federal Constitution. When this method of re- 
dress shall have been tried and failed, we may 
then consider what next is to be done. 

Yours for the right, Brutus.” 

The article, signed “ Carvolinian,” we under- 
stand, is of the same character. Will the Charles- 
ton Mercury, the South Carolinian, the Columbia 
Telegraph, the Charleston Evening News, or any 
other respectable journal in South Carolina, risk 
its reputation by undertaking to specify any fact, 
statement, or argument, in this publication, which 
deserves to be styled “incendiary?” Is it ad- 
dressed to the slaves? Can it be understood by 
them? Is it not addressed to white citizens of 
South Carolina, and are not all white people in 
that State, free—free to read, to think, to speak 
and act for themselves? Has it anything to do 
with the abolition of slavery ? 

We recollect very well that, many years ago, 
a Baptist minister, born in South Carolina, and 
for a long time a wealthy slaveholder there, left 
the State, settled in the West, become an anti- 
slavery man, repurchased and liberated all the 
slaves he had sold, and then set to work to con- 
vince as many of his numerous relations and 
friends in his native State as he could reach, of 
the evil of slavery. At one time, he got up a 
small tract, in the same vein as “Brutus,” en- 
larging upon the topics discussed in that publica- 
tion, and sent it through the mail to citizens, 
whom he knew all through South Carolina. This 
mas when a slaveholder was at the head of the Post 
Office Department—but, not a word was said 
against the proceeding, no hue and cry was rais- 
ed about the circulation of incendiary documents 
in the mail, under the auspices of a Yankee Post- 
master—South Carolina did not fall into hysterics, 
nor did the Washington organ of the Administra- 
tion sympathize with her agonies: Mr. Calhoun, 
at that particular juncture, had no special object 
to gain by the exasperation of the prejudice and 
pro-slavery madness of his State. 

Circumstances are now different. A Northern 
man is at the head of the Post Office Department, 
and the elections for Congress have been pending 
in several Southern States. Hence, the expedien- 
cy of exciting the Southern mind with vague ter- 
rors, and poisoning it with suspicions of the Whig 
Administration, so as to carry the election in 
favor of the so-called “ Democracy ”’ ‘at the South. 
The Southern Address, and its author, J. C. Cal- 
houn, are also to be sustained, and the South con- 
solidated in support of slavery propagandism: 
hence, the policy of laying hold of every circum- 
stance, however trifling, and magnifying it into 
a demonstration of a dark conspiracy on the 
part of Northern citizens against the peace of the 
slave States. To this peculiar state of things are 
we to look for a solution of the extraordinary con- 
duct of South Carolina towards this unoffending 
young man. Her base demagogues find it good 
policy to represent him as an Abolition emissary, 
and impose upon the credulity of the well-mean- 
ing, but prejudiced, jealous, and excitable citizens 
generally, so that without examination they are 
all ready to join in the cry of “ Death to the mis- 
creant.” 

Just such articles as “ Brutus” and “ Caro- 
linian” are now emanating constantly from a 
large portion of the press in the slave State of 
Kentucky, but the brave people of that State are 
not to be driven to acts of violence and cruelty by 
vague terror and foul suspicions, 

One circumstance in the case of Mr. Barrett 
has served to give countenance to the outcry 
about “a dark conspiracy ”—we mean, the devices 
adopted in the letters of some of his correspond- 
ents in Cincinnati to baffleinquiry into their mean- 
ing. And here, we must take the ground, we 
have always taken, in the agitation of the slavery 
question. Weare utterly opposed to all conceal- 
ment and indirection. We would resort to no 
means to get our views before the South, but such 
as are consistent with the utmost frankness. If 
we wish to do it by letter, we use straightforward 
English, sign our own name, and mail the letter 
at our own post office. If we wish to do it by pa- 
pers, we are willing that the world should know 
to whom and from whom they are sent. If we 
cannot reach any section of our country in this 
way, we certainly shall not strive to reach it in 
any other. Without concealment, is our motto. As 
a general rule, secrecy and indirection do injury 
to all great movements of reform. 

We know not who was the writer of Brutus, or 
who are the Cincinnati correspondents—but, we 
do hope that they will come out with a full; can- 
did statement of every particular connected with 
the publication of “ Brutus,” and the part J. M. 
Barrett has had in its distribution. It is due to 
him, and will doubtless convince the people of 
South Carolina that they have been the unhappy 
subjects of a superfluous agony. 

SEMI-OFFICIAL. 

“INDEPENDENT,” who writes for the Philadelphia 
North American, is a sort of semi-official organ of 
Mr. Clayton. From a letter of his, dated Wash- 
ington, August 11th, published in that paper, we 
glean some items in relation to late Executive 
proceedings. 

Mr. Clifford, he says, was recalled from Mexi- 
co, because of his unwarrantable connection with 
the protocol, and because the President chooses 
to have his Diplomatic agents in sympathy with 
himself. Mr. Letcher, of Kentucky, is his suc- 
cessor. 

Mr. Bancroft is denounced by Independent, 
speaking, we suppose, the views of Mr. Clayton, 
fonghis abject servility to English men and insti- 
tutions! 

At the first intelligence that seemed reliable, 
in relation to the abduction case at New Orleans, 
steps were immediately taken to hold the Home 
Squadron in readiness, if the charge was sustain- 
ed by legal investigation, to demand thesurrender 
of Rey, and to resent the outrage, as would have 
become the national dignity. 

In regard to the absurd claim of Britain on the 
Mosquito country, we suppose the following ex- 
tract contains the views of the Executive. 

“No remonstrance has been made—for that is 
not yet necessary—against the complacent claim 
set up by the British Government to the right of 
way at Nicaragua; but Mr. Bancroft has been in- 
structed to inform Lord Palmerston distinctly and 
unequivocally, that no such exclusive privilege as 
that asserted would be admitted, and no such pos- 
session recognised. There need be no difficulty on 
this score, unless England is anxious to provoke 
one; but the sooner it is understood, the better it 
may prove for the peace and good understanding 
of both Governments, that General Taylor’s Ad- 
ministration intends to protect and preserve all 
the just rights which have been acquired by 
American citizens at Nicaragua, and it does not 
intend to admit the unfounded pretension of 
Great Britain in the monopoly of that important 
highway, which should be open to the trade of all 
nations, and in which the commerce of the civil- 
ge A ed op gre 
ior anibitions: spirit of our great rival, Cit her 
known policy of holding what cerritory she has, 
and of extending her dominion wherever the force 
of arms, the of diplomacy, or the persuasion 
of money can + might be supposed this 
claim was mooted more in sport than in earnest. 
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sone and christening him a King, does not, ander 
the law of nations, ~ in the s A of man, consti- 
tute exactly the proper mode of acquiring an im- 
portant Territory. it isa little informal, and how- 
ever well such a policy may answer in India, there 
is neither a Warren Hastings nor a Lord Gough 
who can successfully venture such an experiment 
on the American continent. There is euough of 
the British rale within sight of our flag already, 
but its limits are circumscribed, and if it is not 
restricted, it certainly cannot be extended.” 


For the National Era. 


TO PIUS 1X.* 
The cannon’s brazen lips are cold, 
No red shell blazes down the air, 
And street and tower and temple old 
Are silent as despair. 


The Lombard stands no more at bay, 
Rome’s fresh young life has bled in vain ; 
Dead in the ghastly trench are they, 
Or, wounded, writhe in pain. 


Now, while the fratricides of France — 
Are treading on the neck of Rome, 

Hider at Gaeta! seize thy chance! 
Coward and cruel, come! 


Creep now from Naples’ bloody skirt : 
Thy mummer’s part was acted well, 

While Rome, with steel and fire begirt, 
Before thy crusade fell. 


Her death-groana ans wered to thy prayer; 
Thy chant, the drum and bugle-call ; 

Thy lights, the burning villa’s glare ; 
Thy beads, the shell and ball! 


Let Anstria clear thy way with hands 
Foul from Aacona’s cruel sack, 

And Naples, with his dastard bands 
Of murderers, lead thee back. 


Rome's lips are dumb: the orphan’s wail, 
The mother’s shriek, thou may’st not hear, 
Above the faithless Frenchman’s hail, 
The unsexed shaveling’s cheer! 


Go, bind on Rome her cast-off weight, 
‘The double curse of crook and crown, 
Though woman’s scorn and manhood’s hate 
From wall and roof flash down. 


Nor heed those blood-stains on the wall, 
Not Tiber’s flood can wash away, 
Where in thy stately Quirinal 
Thy msngled victims lay. 
Let the world murmur; let its cry 
Of horror and disgust be heard ; 
Truth stands alone; thy coward lie 
Is backed by lance and sword. 


The cannon of St. Angelo, 

And chanting priest and clanging bell, 
And beat of drum snd bugle blow, 

Shall greet thy coming well. 


Let lips of iron and tongues of slaves 
Fit welcome give thee: for her part, 
Rome, frowning o’er her new-made graves, 
Shall curse thee from her heart! 


No wreaths of gay Campagna’s flowers 
Shall childhood in thy pathway fling, 

No garlands from their ravaged bowers 
Shall Terni’s maidens bring. 


But, hateful as that tyrant old, 
‘Lhe mocking witness of his crime, 
In thee shall loathing eyes behold 
The Nero of our time. 


Stand where Rome’s blood was freest shed, 
Mock Heaven with impious thanks, and call 
Its curses on the patriot dead, 
Its blessings on the Gaul! 


Or, sit upon thy throne of lies, 
A poor, mein idol blood-besmeared, 
Whom even its worshippers despise, 
Unhonored, unrevered. 


Yet, Scandal of the World! from thee 
One needful truth mankind shall learn, 
That kings and priests to Liberty 
And God are false in turn. 


Earth wearies of them, and the long 
Meek sufferance of the Heavens doth fail : 
Wo for weak tyrants, when the strong 
Wake, struggle, and prevail! 


Not vainly Roman hearts have bled 
To feed the Crozier and the Crown, 
If, roused thereby, the world shall tread 
The twin-born vampires down! 
J.G. W. 


* The writer of these lines is no enemy of Catholics. He 
has on more than one occasion exposed himself to the cen- 
sures of his Protestant brethren by his strenuous endeavors 
to procure indemnification for the owners of the Convent de- 
stroyed near Boston. He defended the cause of the Irish 
Patriots long before it had bécome popular in this country; 
and he was one of the first to urge the most liberal aid to the 
suffering and starving population of the Catholicisland. The 
severity of his language finds its ample apology in the reluc- 
tant confession of oné of the most eminent Romish priests, 
the eloquent and devoted Father Ventura, who thus writes 
from Rome in the midst of the bombardment : 

“ Not a word has been said of peace, reconciliation, or par- 
don; not a promise made to maintain public liberties; and 
yet this ought to have been done by the Pope. The last al- 
locntion of the Pontiff has been read. How imprudent to 
have made the Pope praise Austria and the King of Naples, 
who have ever been the sworn foes of Italian independence, 
How much more imprudent still to make him say that, of his 
own accord, he bad appealed to the Powers to re-establish 
him on a throne which he had himself abandoned. It was 
confessing that he wished to do to bis people what he had 
declared unwilling last year to do against the Croats and 
Austrian oppressors of Italy. Even the women feel this rea- 
soning ; and now that they see the effects of this brutal war 
of four great Powers against a small State, their husbands 
and children killed and wounded, you cannot form an idea of 
the rage of these women, of the energetic sentiments that 
they utter, and the fury that animates them against the 
Pope, the Cardinale, and the mass of the priesthood. Rome 
wi | probably fall, and the Pope may again enter the Eternal 
City, but he will never reign over the hearts of the Ro- 
mans.” 





LETTER OF GENERAL CASS. 


The long letter of General Cass, defining his 
position on the Tariff, translating his elaborate 
communication to the famous Chicago Conven- 
tion, and reaffirming the anti-Wilmot Proviso 
doctrines of the Nicholson Manifesto, attracts 
little attention. Few Democratic papers publish 
it in fall, still fewer commend it. The truth is, 
“the Democracy” feels that it has had enough of 
the respectable gentleman. The idea of the 
“Party of Progress” going to battle in 1852, 
under the command of that venerable personage, 
with his Lieutenant General, the venerable se- 
nior editor of the Washington Union, the apostle 
of the resolutions of 1798, is really delightful. 
A fitting badge for its assemblages and proces- 
sions would be, a grand picture of Orn Mor- 
raLity, With his hammer and chisel, trying to 
deepen the illegible epitaphs on half-buried grave- 
stones. 


THINGS IN IOWA. 

“ Disaustina Coarition..—The Whigs and 
Free-Soilers in the State of Iowa have united, 
and will support the same ticket for State officers 
at the fall election; the Whigs have passed reso- 
lutions that embrace all the Anti-Slavery points 
of the Buffalo Platform, and a division of the 
offices has been arranged between the parties — 
Cincinnati Tr quirer. 

We hope the Demoeracy of Iowa will be de- 
feated at the next election. A more servile, un- 
principled race of politicians than the leading 
Democrats of that State never breathed God’s 
air or walked his earth. During the last session 
of the Legislature they refused to pass resolu- 
tions in favor of the Wilmot Proviso; and when 
the subject was before them, several demagogues 
offered all sorts of disgraceful and trifling amend- 
ments, and made the most insulting and abusive 
speeches against the friends of humanity and 
freedom. At their State Convention they refused 
to adopt resolutions in favor of constitutional ac- 
tion against the extension and existence of Sla- 
very—they even laid upon the table a resolution 
thanking Benton for his efforts in Missourj. The 
whole movement against the Slave Power was 
sneered at and derided by these brutal, frontier 
Democrats. They deserve a crushing defeat, and 
we hope they will get it. Worse men cannot be 
found, even in that State. Ideas of liberty and 
decency can only be dcaten into the heads of such 
creatures.— Boston Republican. 

We know of no class of politicians, in any 
State, so obdurate, so unprincipled, and so inde- 
cent, as the men in Iowa, who style themselves 
Democrats. We do not recognise their claim to 
that name. They are not Democrats—for they 
have not yet given the first evidence of the slight- 


est appreciation of the rights, interests, or digni- 
ty of Manhood. 8, i HO as 
The alliance between the Whigs and Free 
Democracy is partial; for specific purposes; en- 
tirely honorable. At the late Convention of the 
Free Den 


Principles, Dr. H. Davrow, named as candidate 
for the Presidency of the Board of PublicWorks, 
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ing him with ram, mounting « tin crown over his 


' mo resolutions were adopted, em- 
of | bodying the principles of the Buffalo platform, | 


Wm, M. Attison, the nominee for the Secre- 
taryship, was formerly a Whig, and distinguish- 
ed himself in the Legislature by his advocacy of 
Freedom. 

The Whigs, at their Convention, passed reso- 
lutions, affirming their devotion to the principles 
of the Buffalo platform relating to Slavery, and 
then nominated their candidates for the Board of 
Pablic Works, selecting Wm. M.,Atuison, the 
Free Democratic candidate for the Secretaryship, 
as their candidate for the same office. 


“SLAVES CANNOT GO TO CALIFORNIA.” 


Let us see: 

A letter, published not long since in the New- 
ark (N. J.) Advertiser, from a resident of San 
Francisco, mentions the fact of the purchase, by 
a Rhode Islander from an Oregon man, of a 
negro woman and child, for $1,900. 

L. W. Boggs, formerly Governor of Missouri, 
now 4 resident in California, in a late letter to a 
friend in Missouri, writes : 

“Tn connection, let me say, if your sons will 
bring out two or three negroes, who can cook and 
attend at a hotel, your brother will pay cash for 
them, at a good profit, and take it as a great 
favor.” , é 

The late publisher of the Belfast (Me.) Journal, 
on his way to California, twenty miles west of 
Independence, Missouri, writes, that he has “ al- 
ready seen as many asa dozen teams, going out 
with their families of slaves.” 

A San Francisco letter from a New Yorker 
written in April, says: “Good boys that a man 
can hire cheap are wanted. A good negro would 
do well. If I could buy a good slave South, it 
would be a good thing, if I could keep him.” 

The Fort Smith (Ark.) Herald tells us that Col. 
Bonner’s party, which arrived at that post re-, 
cently, on the way to California, was accompanied 
by six slaves. 

We stated, some months ago, that emigrants 
passing through this place were carrying slaves 
with them to San Francisco; and we have had 
information from authentic sources, of several 
cases in which slaves have been taken by South- 
ern adventurers over land. 

E. Gould Buffem, son of Arnold Buffum, of 
New York, who was a lieutenant in Colonel Ste- 
venson’s regiment, and is now a member of the 
District Legislature of San Francisco, writes, 
June 17th: 

“The South has already sent her emissaries 
here to work among us, for the introduction of 
the darling institution of slavery.” 

The Missouri Jeffersonian of the 29th ult. says: 

“The idea that slave property cannot be suffi- 
ciently profitable to permit negroes to be taken to 
California, is turning out to be untrue. A negro 
woman and her child sold at San Francisco lately 
for $1,900. So scarce are servants, that the ser- 
vices of this slave are worth $150 per month. 
We can see, also, that if slaves were employed on 
the placers, where nothing but mere physical la- 
bor is required, that our field hands couid make 
a thousand fold more for us than in Mississippi ; 
and even in the field, in California, their value 
would be increased sufficiently to render their 
exportation a matter of interest to us.” 

The Nashville Union, edited by the Mr. Nichol- 
son to whom General Cass addressed his famous 
letter, says: 

“ Now, what are the facts in regard to slavery 
in California? It (slavery) already exists there, 
and it cannot be excluded as long as it remains a 
territory of the United States, if the South will 
stand firm and united. The last accounts re- 
ceived from California, state that slavery is rec- 
ognised there, and that good servants command a 
very high price. What interest, then, have slave- 
holders in that country, and in preventing the 
application of the Wilmot Proviso toit? This 
is a question in which they are deeply interested, 
and which demands their careful consideration. 
It is true, the agricultural products of that coun- 
try are not adapted to slave labor, and it was 
therefore thought, before its mineral wealth was 
discovered, that slavery would never flourish in 
California. But recent events have shown that 
slave labor can be employed more profitably in 
mining in California and New Mexico, than it 
can possibly be in any portion of the United 
States. Here is a vast field opened to the wealth 
and labor of the South, which, if improved, 
promises a rich harvest. These mines are of vast 
and inexhaustible extent, and after the enthusi- 
asm and excitement attendant upon their dis- 
covery have passed away, white laborers will be 
found inadequate to the task of working the 
mines, (which is known to be the severest labor 
in the world,) and if not prevented by the pas- 
sage of the Wilmot Proviso, they will be super- 
seded by slave laborers; and thus an extensive 
demand will be crested for slave labor, the sur- 
plus of which is now crushing the Southern 
States.” 

The multiplying evidencés that slave labor can 
be used in California, and is now in process of 
exportation there, are fast overcoming the skep- 
ticism of some who were disposed to think the 
Proviso unnecessary. The Wheeling (Va.) Ga- 
zette, a Whig paper, hitherto of this number, 
now says: 

“ We concur in the opinions expressed by the 
Courier and Enquirer, except in the one that ‘ Sla- 
very can never go to California, no matter what 
laws Congress may enact” We have thought so 
until recent intelligence that slaves have been al- 
ready taken thither, and are now held there, and 
that others are on the way, has shown us that 
unless thereshall be some legislation of Congress, 
or of competent legislative bodies in California 
and New Mexico, either directly prohibiting 
slavery, or securing the benefits of the common 
law by the writ of habeas corpus, or other sum- 
mary proceeding, to persons held as slaves, sla- 
very will have soon taken possession of both Ter- 
ritories.” 

Will the People lay these things to heart? 


INDIAN DISTURBANCES IN FLORIDA. 


It seems that the murders recently committed 
by the Indians in Florida have occasioned a great 
panic among the People. The Government has 
ordered troops to the seat of danger, but, accord- 
ing to the Intelligencer, official information was re- 
ceived last Monday, at some of the Departments, 
that, up to the 30th July, the Indians in the vicin- 
ity of Tampa Bay were all quiet, and it was not 
apprehended that any disturbances would Soon 
take place. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT. 


It is ramored that a plot has been set on foot 
in. the Sonthwest to wrest Cuba from Spain, or 
the Sierra Madre provinces from Mexico, with 
a view, we suppose, to their ultimate connection 
to this country. The soldiers enlisted were not 
to be intrusted with the secret of the scheme, un- 
til after embarkation. The National Intelligencer 
says: “How far the expedition has proceeded, 
we know not, but se do k1om that bands of men 
have lately assembled at a point not far from New 
Orleans, and that the evidence is clear that Cuba 
is the real object of those engaged in it.” 

This is certainly very extraordinary. We must 
infer from the following Proclamation of the Pres- 
ident that sufficient proofs of such a plot have 
reached the Chief Executive—proofs, however, 
not disclosed to the public: 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A PROCLAMATION, 


There is reason to believe that an armed ex- 
pedition is about to be fitted out in the United 
States, with an intention to invade the Island of 
Cuba or some of the Provinces of México. The 
best information which the Executive has been 
able to obtain, points to the Island of Cuba as the 
object of this expedition. It is the duty of this 
Government to observe the a of treaties, and 
to prevent any aggression by our citizens upon 
the territories of friendly i T have, there. 
fore, thought it necessary and proper to isgue this 
Proclamation, to ‘warn all. citizens of the United 
States who shall connect themselves with an en- 
terprise so grossly in violation of our laws and 
our treaty obligations, that they will thereby sub- 
ject themselves to the heavy 2 

them ss Bos Acts of C 
eit their claim to the pr 





means, any such enterprise ; and [ call upon every 
officer of this Government, civil or military, to 
use all efforts in his power to arrest for trial and 
punishment every such offender against the laws 
providing for the performance of our sacred obli- 
gations to friendly Powers, 

Given under wy hand, the eleventh day of Au- 
gust, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-nine, and the seventy-fourth 
of the independence of the United States, 

Z. Taytor. 

By the President : 

J. M. Crayton, Secretary of State, 


PROSCRIPTION ON SECTIONAL GROUNDS. 


The Washington Union persists in its offen- 
sively sectional policy. While denouncing the 
proscriptive spirit of the Administration, it har- 
bors the spirit of proscription in its worst form. 
In the following paragraph, from a recent editorial 
in its columns, the insulting claim is again set up, 
that the control of the General Post Office should 
always be intrusted to the slaveholders—no non- 
slaveholder is regarded as honest enough for such 
a position. We hope the Democrats of the free 
States will read the following extract : 

“ EFFECTS BEGIN TO SHOW THEMSELVES.—If the 
Whigs of the South had a right to demand any 
position in General Taylor’s Cabinet, they surely 
had a right to demand that of Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The South can do no wrong to the North 
by having the control of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The peace and the safety of the Northern 
people cannot be placed in peril by abuses in that 
branch of the public service. But the case is 
different with the people of the South. Grievous 
wrong has been inflicted on them in times past 
by the circulation of incendiary documents 
through the public mails. The most fearful agi- 
tation and the most intense excitement and alarm 
have convulsed the Southern States, caused by 
papers and pamphlets, denouncing their people 
and their institutions, and exciting their slaves 
to insurrection and bloodshed. It was but rea- 
sonable, therefore, that a statesman mindful of 
the peace of the nation, no matter in what por- 
tion of the Union he might have been born, would 
have taken every precaution to prevent a repeti- 
tion of wrongs which have been heretofore in- 
flicted, and a renewal of the dangerous excite- 
ment which those wrongs have heretofore pro- 
duced. It was surely as little as a Southern 
President could do now, when grave questions are 
at issue between the two sections of the Union, 
to give to his own division of the country that 
protection and security to which it is clearly and 
unquestionably entitled. But General Taylor 
has thought fit, notwithstanding the critical con- 
dition of the country, to give the control of the 
Post Office toa Northern man; and, as if to cast 
deliberate insult upon the South, he has selected 
from the people of the North one who entertains 
the incendiary doctrines of the Abolitionists, and 
placed him over the mails, the post officers, and 
‘the post offices of the country. It cannot bea 
matter of surprise that a feeling of insecurity 
pervades the Southern States. It would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that the Abolitionists 
would not take renewed courage from the eleva- 
tion of one of their number to the high and im- 
portant office of Postmaster General of the United 
States, and would not carry on with renovated 
zeal their fopl assaults upon Southern rights.” 

The Union proceeds to copy a silly article from 
the Laurensville (S.C.) Herald, expatiating most 
indignantly upon the fact that a package, con- 
taining one hundred and fifty “ Abolition tracts,” 
directed to the Postmaster at that place, had been 
received there, &c. 

And with such scarecrows these papers are 
trying to frighten the Southern people, and make 
them believe that their very existence hangs on 
a thread, so leng as “a Northern man controls 
the Post Office Department.” This is presuming 
a little too far on the gullibility of the South. 
“Incendiary matter!” Why, the Union, during 
the last session of Congress, which continued for 
three months, circulated more so called “incen- 
diary matter” through the South, than the Abo- 
litionists have been able to circulate since they 
commenced their agitation. Were not its col- 
umns crammed with speeches by the Abolition 
Senators of the North? How many thousand 
copies of Corwin’s and Hale’s “incendiary 
speeches” did it scatter all through the slave 
States? But i was paid so much a golumn for them, 
and of course never thought of “the most fearful 
agitation and the most intense excitement and 
alarm” convulsing the South, caused by those 
speeches, “denouncing the people and their insti- 
tutions, and exciting their slaves to insurrection 
and bloodshed !” 

Now, we know not what evil-minded individu- 
als may do, in any section of the country, but we 
do know that the man who charges upon Aboli- 
tionists, or Free-Soilers, or Anti-Slavery men. as 
a body, the act of sending any missiles of any 
sort, to “excite the slaves to insurrection and 
bloodshed,” is a calumniator, an enemy alike to 
both the South and the North, libelling the one, 
and trifling with the peace of the other. 

The people of the South know that their slaves 
generally cannot read; that no newspapers or 
documents can be sent to them through the mails, 
without instant and easy detection—and they 
know, too, that if any papers be directed to them- 
selves, which in their judgment are offensive or 
hurtful, the remedy is in their own hands—they 
can burn them, or return them. Do they want 
the Postmaster General, or his deputies, to break 
open every packet, paper, or letter, addressed to 
them, and take care that nothing reach them 
detrimental to their peace or purity? Do they 
want postmasters and their clerks to be the 
guardians of their correspondence, to exercise 
the same watchful care over them that a mother 
does over the letters received by her half-grown 
daughters? What relation, then, to common 
sense, has all this stuff in the Union about the 
danger of a Northern man being at. the head of 
the Post Office Department? The Governmen: 
of the United States, in establishing and regu- 
lating the mails, proceeds on the assumption that 
the People know how to take care of themselves. 
What kind of letters, or newspapers, or docu- 
ments, they shall send or receive, is their busi- 
ness—the business of the United States is to 
carry such matter and deliver it safely, at a rea- 
sonable rate. If any of its agents fail to do this 
from design, he is guilty of perjury, and should 
be turned neck and heels out of office. Weshould 
like to see the Postmaster that would undertake 
to judge for us what we should read or write! 
God helping us, it would be the last time he 
would doit. Really, the clamor of the Union on 
this subject is insulting alike to North and 
South. 
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THE USE OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


A medical correspondent of the Philadelphia Sun 
says— 

“Tomatoes, which in ordinary healthy seasons 
might be and frequently have been eaten with 
perfect impunity, and even benefit, contain an 
acid that is very liable to disturb and derange thes 
stomach and bowels at the present time, 80 as to 
make the tomatoes palatable to the taste; but it is 
altogether the wisest, safest, and best plan, to 
avoid them now.” 


This may be true of raw tomatoes, but he who 
talks of tomatoes, properly cooked, being hurtful 
or disposing to the bowel disorder, talks nonsense. 
Nothing more wholesome can be eaten. By the 
way, the idea of rejecting wholesome ripe fruits 
and vegetables isridiculous. Eat them at proper 
times and in moderation, and they will prove 
salutary. Some persons cannot eat vegetables in 
ordinary times without suffering from flatulence. 
Of course, they should avoid them during cholera. 
The danger is from excess. People sometimes 
forget that vegetables are nutritious; they eat 
their full allowance of meat and bread, and the 
potatoes, tomatoes, onions, beets, &c., they then 
stuff themselves with, are just so much extra— 
more than nature needs, or can well digest. 

As to ripe fruits—raspberries, blackberries, 
apples, and peaches—they are wholesome, at the 
‘vight time. But it must be remembered that they, 
too, require digestion. They don’t evaporate in 
the stomach, nor are they absorbed. They are 
digested. After a man has eaten a full meal; and 
the process of digestion is going on, let him take 
a slice of the best baked bread and the sweetest 
butter, and the chances are, that, if at all disposed 


ity, pain, distension, bowels, 


will probably result, And yet, good bread is not 





poison: it has been eaten out of season. People 
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seem to think, however, that they can take fruit 
at any time,even when the stomach is heavily 
engaged with the dieposition of an ample mea] 
They cram themselves with apples or peaches 
just when the notion seizes them, and then if 
decomposition should take the place of digestion 
and the over-tasked stomach get rid of the indi. 
gested mess by throwing it off upon the bowels 
thereby occasioning diarrbeea, they blame God’s 
gifts, instead of their own folly in abusing them 
It was not the apple that did the mischief, it ies 
the eating of it at the wrong time. There is 9 
time to eat apples, and there is a time to let them 
alone. Either make fruit a part of the mea] 
using it as a dessert, or, take it after the stomach 
has completed the process of digestion, and hos 
nothing else to do than to make a good report of 
whatever new subject may be referred to it, By 
the way, we noticed in & list of very wholesome 
meats lately recommended by a medical man. the 
item of veal. Viler stuff cannot be taken upon 4 
weak stomach. No ment is so apt to produce 
diarrhoea in persons in the least degree disposed 
to irregularity in their evacuations. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 

Tue Maiwen Aunt. A Story. By S.M. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington. 

“The Maiden Aunt” is a unique publication. 
We have read nothing so delightful for many 
years. It is difficult to characterize it, so various 
are its attractions, but everybody must be charm- 
ed with its purity, its simplicity, its pathos, its 
quict humor, and the wonderful art by which the 
“Maiden Aunt,” without apparent effort, obtains 
such mastery over the heart, as to make every 
fibre thrill to her softest touch. 





Lapy Avice: or Yhe New Una. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. For sale as above. 

A novel quite different from that just noticed. 
It contains plenty of fine writing, and portraits of 
unapproachable perfection. The author can sce 
nothing worthy of notice outside of the pale of 
the sublimest aristocracy. He revels ina profu- 
sion of titles; a Duke or Marquis, who can trace 
his genealogy straight back tosome Norman Con. 
queror, stalks in every chapter; one becomes 
weary of the magnificent nothings, and longs to 
to. see a live man, made of flesh and blood. We 
detect throughout the work an attempt to dispar- 
age the simplicity of religious worship, and to in- 
sinuate under the most attractive forms the ex- 
travagances of Puseyism. 

The author tells his story in an animated style, 
and never delays the action, except to trace out 
some ridiculous genealogical record, doubtless of 
great interest to titled fools in England. He 
gives evidence of fertile invention, a fine imagina- 
tion, and he writes vigorously. But we have no 
patience with these stories about Lords and La- 
dies. They have had their day; this is the age 
of Men and Women. Besides—considering how 
extraordinary the genius, how immaculate the vir- 
tue, of the characters in this novel, they are made 
to perform acts which would stamp ordinary mor- 
tals as being very silly or very sinful. 
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NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, August 13, 1849. 

You will be happy to learn that during the 
past week the Cholera has received a decided 
check in this city. Yesterday the Board of 
Health reported but fifty-five cases, and thirty. 
five deaths, whichis a decrease of nine cases, com 
pared with the preceding Sunday. In the whole 
number of deaths by clrolera last week, I observe 
a decrease of two hundred and fifty-five by the 
City Inspector’s report. It is a remarkable fact 
that, during the whole season, not a case has oc- 
curred at any of our large hotels. The proprie 
tors of the Astor House have had a skilful physi 
cian on hand at all hours, with every accommo 
dation for the relief of a patient ; but thus far, 
no guest has had occasion to demand his services. 





to dyspepey, it ‘will disorder the process; and | 
aireotly run into a state of decomposition. Acid- | 


It will scarcely be Jabor thrown away, as the gen 
tleman remarked who had his life insured for 
seven years, but did not die within the period, 
for the comfort and feeling of safety which these 
liberal preparations afforded to the visiters, were 
well worth the money they cost. Strangers are 
now crowding into the city in great numbers, and 
on Saturday the Irving House, as I understand, 
was completely filled. 

Neither has there been a case of cholera at 
the famous city prison, the Tombs, in Centre 
street, although it is in a location which you 
would suppose was sufficient in itself to engender 
a pestilence. It is in the immediate vicinity of 
the sinks of uncleanness at the Five Points, sur- 
rounded by a destitute and degraded population 
and standing so low, that several inches of water 
are often found in its cellar. As soon as the 
alarm broke out on account of the appearance of 
cholera, the officers of the establishment were on 
the alert—eufficiently frightened. I have no 
doubt but a certain degree of panic is sometimes 
wholesome. They changed the dietary system 
of the prison at once, banished the coarse bread 
which had been used, excluded all crude vegeta- 
bles and fruits, and introduced a generous fare of 
wheaten bread and good meat. This, with a vigi- 
lant attention to the first symptoms of disease 
has thus far proved successful in the highest de- 
gree; and while pestilence and death have been 
raging in the vicinity, the health of the prison 
has never been better at this season of the year 
Everything in our experience has shown that at 
the commencement of the attack the cholera is 
manageable by simple medical means, and that 
ordinary precautions are in general sufficient to 
prevent any inconvenience. I have not yet heard 
of a case where a person in previous good health 
was attacked, without some great imprudence 10 
diet, or uncommon exposure to fatigue. 

We have been expecting a visit from Henry 
Clay, but the reports of his arrival have all 
proved unfounded. He seems to fight shy of his 
admirers, and no doubt is greatly annoyed by 
the importunities with which he is followed up. 
He is more infirm, from all accounts, than is gen- 
erally admitted in the newspapers, and I imagine 
it will take something more than the salt bathing 
and delightful climate of Newport to rejuvenate 
the aged politician. Father Mathew seems (0 
have been put into a “ fix” by Mr. Garrison and 
the Boston Abolitionists. I never thought him 
the man to take up an unpopular cause. 
Catholic priest usually takes good care not to rua 
against prevailing prejadices on matters outside 
of the immediate sphere of the Church. You 
will find our Temperance Apostle true to his 
origin in this respect. He seems quite to have 
lost sight of the famous Address-to the Irish io 
the United States, which bears his name next to 
O’Connell’s, and it must have been nuts to Gar- 
rison, to recall it to his memory. When he 
signed that in Cork, he did not expect to meet 
Garrison in Boston. However, he is not alone in 
his inconsistency. I have known many vehenu.2nt 
champions of the slave in their own country, 
struck dumb as soon as they arrived in ours. !f 
I mistake not, Father Mathew is by no means 
the first clerical worthy who has turned his back 
on the plough as soon as he was in sight of tle 


eld. 

You will find Corkran’s “History of the 
French Constituent Assembly” one of the most 
readable books of the season. It is no worse from 
the fact that its author bas no perception of 
general principle, and is as unable to reason 45 @ 
Hottentot. He doés not often venture into this 
field, but whenever he does s0, he breaks do¥2 
irremediably. For the most »he saunters 
along by your side, as a valuable and not ignorant 
cicerone, and you listen to his lively chat wit! 
good-natured satisfaction; but he now and thet 
mounts his horseyand after raising no smal! m4!" 
ter of dust about your eyes, and showing off 
sundry harlequin pranks, he is incontinently 
thrown: Hesoon'picks himself up, and talks "1 
glibly and pleasantly as if nothing had happen’. 
I really do not know where you will find mor¢ 
graphic sketches of the old stagers, Thiers, ge 
Hugo, L Pierre Leroux, and for . : 
new men, whom the February revolution a 
thrown up, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Pron’ 
hon, Consi and so forth. {He Lew ne 
a plenty of that sort of gossip which ever’ 
body Tikes to hear, but which it is, not so e%) 
sda aaeistion of Victor Considerant, on¢ °! 

htened and honest of the Frencb 


is well worth reading, and sho¥® 
expect 
idently 
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| ~ pUROPBAN CORRESPONDENCE. Emperor bod solshd the po sean ogra the recognition of the Governments of Rome and | and 1847, $52,000 in openingandimprovingstreets, | trict commence in August, and those in Judge EXPLANATION. 


Berwin, Tuesday, July 24, 1849. 

{ accept the post of regular correspondent of 
the National Era at the close of the dramatic 
period of the European revolution. My task will 
not be, then, to record the novel and startling 
eventawhich, in 1848, lent a portion of their own 
animation to the writer. These were the symp- 
toms of an old society in dissolution; the violent 
upheavings of a new one in formation. They 
were sketched with bold outlines by the writers 
of the day, and held the new world in admiration. 
A letter then was tame that did not describe the 
fall of a throne, the flight of a King, or the 
erection of a new Republic. At present, all is 
changed. The Pope is about to return to the 
Vatican, the Grand Duke of, Tuscany has just 
taken his seat on his throne after a second and 
prolonged absence, the petty Princes of Italy are 
returning to their States. the King of Naples 
surveys from his bombarded capital the distant 
Sicily once more illumined by the camp-fires of 
his armies, Radetski walks without fear through 
the silent streets of Milan, the King of Piedmont 
has reconstructed the basis of his throne, the 
French Royalists openly plan a restoration while 
the Republicans are forced to conspire for the safe- 
ty of the Republic, the Emperor of Austria has 
tamed his rebel city of Vienna, and the King of 
Prussia tramples under foot his own constitution 
and rules his discontented people with the aid of 
disciplined armies. The sovereigns are all en- 
gaged in destroying, openly or by sapping and 
mining, as they are strong or weak, the rights 
feebly secured by the people in the revolution. 
A sad picture of the reaction ! 

It would, however, be a superficial view of the 
present state of European affairs to suppose that 
the revolution has been a failure. Great objects 
have been accomplished ; objects worth all the blood 
that has been spilt, and all the treasure that has 
been expended. In Austria, the nationality of the 
noble nation of Croats has been established, the 
thousand oppressive rights of the nobles over the 
peasants have been abolished, the Emperor has 
been restricted to a constitution, religious liberty 
to a high degree has been secured, and the masses 
of the nation have been more than once introduced 
into political life. In Prussia, the people have 
learned to measure their force with the King, 


they have loosened the bands of the press, have 
eatablished in principle the right of the people to 


. be represented and to vote all taxes, have destroy- 


ed not only the oppressive privileges of the nobil- 
ity, but the nobility itself, and have changed the 
form of government from King, nobles, and rich, 
to King, rich and poor. In Belgium and in Hol- 
land, fundamental reforms have been wrought, 
the Kings remaining little more than the first cit- 
izens of theig respective countries. In France, 
the whole people have been ushered into political 
existence, and society has received new life into 
its old and dried up veins. Need I mention the 
many lesser reforms or acquisitions in all these 
countries? Those in France are innumerable. 
Among them may be mentioned the abolition of 
the more onerous taxes, the postage reform, the 
abolition of the multiplication of offices in the 
same hand, the impulse given to internal improve- 
ment, the abolition of the nobility, of the pain of 
death for political offences, the re-organization of 
the judiciary, &c. The reforms in other coun- 
tries are similar to those in France. In the bustle 
of affairs we lose sight of them, but they exist, 
and will, most of them, continue to exist. 

Thus, the revolution has not been complete, but 
important. Progress and Reaction have now com- 
menced the serious struggle which will last for 
years, It must end in the victory of the former, 
we firmly believe. To watch this struggle and 
record its different phases shall be a duty which 
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solved to destroy, totally, the 
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separate Ministry. 


and his subjects forever broken. 


a short sketch of the Hungarian Revolution. 


Kremnitz and Schemnitz. 


east, they occupy t 


on the south they besi 
Danube, The force of Je’ 





atis, has been manceuvering between the Theiss 
and the Danube, where General Bem has just d?- 
feated him, with an army composed in great part 
of peasants newly recruited, but who fight like 
lions. Jellachich has retreated beyond the Dan- 
ube, and demanded reinforcements from head- 
quarters, at Comorn. Bem has thrown provisions 
and men into Peterwardein, and is ready for 
another battle. The present position of Dembin- 
ski is uncertain. He is probably between the 
Theiss and the borders of ‘¢ransylvania, where 
he wishes to entice the enemy. The young Gen- 
eral Georgey has just accomplished the most bril- 
liant retreat in the annals of modern war. He 
had been cooped up between Comorn and Pesth 
by the armies of the enemy. The recent bloody 
battle of Comorn was fought in order to break the 
lines of the enemy, and open the retreat of Geor- 
gey. The day wasa glorious one for the Hun- 
garians—the bayonet charges being worthy of Na- 
poleon’s old guard—but produced no result, on 
account of the overwhelming forces of the Impe- 
rial armies. Georgey has since succeeded in pass- 
ing through the lines of the enemy, and gaining 
the mountains to the east of Schemnitz. This is 
a sad blow to the Austrians. They had already 
proclaimed all North Hungary completely tran- 
quillized. This unexpected movement of Georgey 
gives the opportunity to the warlike inhabitants 
of the mountain region to declare in favor of the 
Hungarians. It is rumored that the Austrian 
Emperor is so enraged that he has threatened to 
send General Haynau before a court-martial, on 
the charge of conniving at Georgey’s escape. 
Kossuth was recently with the army of Bem. 
His movements, however, cannot be noted, for he 
visits all parts of the country. Wherever he goes, 
his powerful eloquence rouses the peasants to 
arms, filling them with the same patriotism that 
glows in his own bosom. Guerilla parties of the 
peasants harass the enemy everywhere, cutting 
off all stragglers from the camp, destroying some- 
times whole foraging parties, and making it almost 
impossible for the Austrian and Russian generals 
to communicate with each other, without sending 
a strong detachment to bear the lettgr. The 
priests of the different denominations are sent 
through the country to preach the holy crusade 


garians that an annual 
sum of eight millions was drawn from Hungary, 
to be expended in Vienna. In 1548, the Emperor 
te Min- 
i t same ti ited the Croats to 
istry, but, at the time, exci This wea ont 
acknowledged by the Emperor until after the 
conquest of Vienna by Windischgraetz. He then 
declared himself in favor of the Croats, and re- 
independence of 

: unholy war of usurpation was 
eile = : Up to the period of 
the Hungarians de- 
manded nothing except the privileges already 
granted by their King—their separate Diet, as 
before, the regulation of their own affairs, and a 
Their professions of loyalty 
were unwavering. But when the King called 
upon his realm the hordes of Cossacks, the Hun- 
garian Diet declared the tie between the King 
I can compare 
the attack of the Emperor on Hungary to no fact 
in history, unless it be the attack of the expelled 
James of England on his former realm, at the 
head of troops furnished by Louis XIV. This is 


The present position of the combatants may be 
easily understood by any one who will take up the 
map of Hungary, and follow my description. The 
Magyar force nearest Vienna is the garrison of 
Comorn, a town on the Danube, which is now 
regularly besieged by the Austrian and Russian 
forces. The Imperial troops have possession of 
the line of the Danube as far as Pesth and Bude, 
which towns they occupy. On the frontier of the 
mountainous country of Slovakia, they occupy 
Farther to the east, 
the Russians occupy Debreczin. To the north- 

he mountain passes into Gal- 

licia. On the southwest, they have a considerable 
force in the southern ‘part of Transylvania ; and 
e Peterwardein, on the 
hich, the Ban of Cro- 


Hangary, as Governments de facto, would have 
arrested the abominable policy of France in re- 
gard to Rome, and caused the Czar to hesitate be- 
fore attempting to enslave Hungary. 

The French have possession of the walls of 
Rome, but not of the hearts of the people. The 
Pope, under the instigation of the ‘counsels of 
Despotism, makes no secret of his intention of 
monopolizing temporal as well as ecclesiastical 
power. All efforts to excite anything like a 


popular demonstration in his favor have utterly 
failed. 

Charles Albert, formerly reported as dead, was 
still lying ill at Oporto, July 20th. 

_ The latest advices state that Bem was march- 
ing on Cronstadt, which was filled with wounded 
and fugitive Russians. 

The latest Vienna advices mention that Bem 
had been completely routed, and driven back a 
distance of full twenty-five miles. [All apocry- 
phal.| It is said that the country towards Gal- 
licia is swarming with Hungarian irregulars. 

Advices from Constantinople inform us that 
the Porte has issued a protest against the march- 
ing of Russian troops through Transylvania, and 
gives notice that if the Russians attempt to re- 
pass, they will all be disarmed. This energetic. 
protest and notice is said to have produced a great 
sensation. ; 

Advices from Paris, of the 27th ultimo, are at 
hand. They state that La Patria of yesterday 
mentions that the Piedmontese had not been 
obliged to accept the Austrian ultimatum ; that 
on the 22d it had submitted to the Austrian au- 
thorities a proposal less startling than the ulti- 
matum, and that, from the manner in which it had 
been received by Mr. Buick, it was considered 
that it might be expected to be adopted. 


LOCAL AFFATRS. 





From the Mayor’s annual report to the Corpo- 
ration, delivered August 6th, 1849, we condense 
the following particulars in relation to the city of 
Washington: 


FINANCES. 


ASSESSMENT AND TAXES. 


Receipts by the General Fund, from 
licenses, wharfage, market rents, 


ea Fae eT 
Receipts from taxes - - = 83,062.23 
Total ene. - = 118,697.66 
Expenditures. 
For poor, aged, infirm, and lunatics - 6,457.46 
For salaries of corporation officers - 13,755.38 
For elections, levy purposes, judicial 
expenses,&c. - = - - = 4,620.09 
For various city purposes . - 5,400.32 
For interest and redemption of prin- 
cipal of publicdebt -  - - 58,369.85 
Total -- - + + 88,597.01 


The Sinking Fund act of May, 1847, appropri- 
ating the sum of $58,000 annually to pay the in- 
terest and redeem the principal of the funded 
debt of the corporation, went into operation with 
the quarter ending September 30th of the same 
year—the annual interest on the debt being then 
something less than $48,000. Up to the 30th June 
last, the Commissioners have redeemed and can- 
celled $19,250 of the principal, besides paying the 
interest, and provided also for the redemption of 
about $2,850 more. 

It is anticipated that, under the operation of 
the Sinking Fund, the debt will in a few years be 
so reduced that it will cease to be burdensome 
to the city. 


The assessment and taxes in all the wards, from 
1839 to 1848, inclusive, are as follows: 





in the repairs of bridges, and support of the poor. 
Since the city was incorporated, in 1802, there 
have been opened, graded, and improved, about 36 
miles of streets, costing $510,100. 

HEALTH. 

The report refers to the remarkable health of 
the city. We know of none more healthy. Great 
pains are now taken to obtain accurate statistics 
of the weekly mortality, &e«. The number of 
deaths the last year, from all causes—casualties, 
old age, intemperance, disease, &c—was 828, or 
about 16 a week, or 1 to 42 & year, per annum, in 
a population of 35,000, —So that our city is one of 
the healthiest in the world. 

AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION, 

The Mayor, after a handsome acknowledge- 
ment of the liberality of Congress to the city, 
makes the following excellent suggestion, which 
we hope will receive due attention from the Na- 
tional Legislature: 


“ The disposition which hasbeen on many occa- 
sions evinced by Congress to favor those improve- 
ments about which the most scrupulons can find 
no constitutional objection, gives us every reason 
to hope that the time is not distant when they 
will lend their aid to consummate the suggestion 
of President Jefferson, by bringing the waetr of the 
Potomac from the Great Falls into the city. The 
recent completion of similar works in the cities of 
New York and Boston, of much more difficult and 
costly accomplishment, leaves 0 room to doubt its 
easy practicability ; and the advantage which 
would accrue in the increased facilities of clean- 
liness, healthiness, and comfort, and greater secu- 
rity from conflagration, must be so obvious that I 
cannot but feel a strong confidence in the early and 
favorable action of Congress upon the subject.” 


We hope, too, that Congress will so far attend 
to the moral health of the city, at its next session, 
as to abolish the slave pens on the Island. So 
long as they remain, all the watersin the Potomac 
cannot make us clean, 


LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


By the arrival of the Falcon, the New Orleans 
papers are in possession of dates from California 
to the 2d ult. 

Letter writers, as usual, differ in their reports 
of the climate of the country, and the profits of 
gold digging. Nearly all the male settlers in Ore- 
gon, it is said, are digging for gold, but they 
say that on no account would they stay in Cali- 
fornia, it being greatly inferior in fertility and 
climate to Oregon. Some adventurers report that 
but little is to be made at the mines, but the 
weight of testimony is against them, proving that 
where a man has health and power of endurance, 
he cannot fail, if industrious, in accumulating gold. 

General Riley has appointed a Commission for 
the trial of the quasi Alcalde, accused of malcon- 
duct. The Provisional Government still refuses, 
and very properly, to recognise his authority, but 
no actual collision had taken place. A good de- 
gree of order prevailed throughout the Territory, 
and it seems that the report concerning difficul- 
ties between the Americans and foreigners have 
been greatly exaggerated. 

The Alta Calafornia of the 28th, contains an ac- 
count of the burning of the ship Philadelphia in 
the harbor of San Francisco, the Sunday previous. 
She was registered 563 tons, was owned by Capt. 
Samuel Weare, and hailed from New York. Noth- 
ing but the personal effects of the captain, and the 
ship’s boats, were saved. 

The Fourth of July was to be duly celebrated 
at Sacramento city, Colonel Fremont, Commodore 
Jones, and other distinguished men, having ac- 





Pratt’s district in S ber. An election for 
members of the Territorial Legislative Council 
had taken place, but no time of meeting named. 

“Indian difficulties had been rife in the region 
about Nisqually, and one American had been 
killed, but everything is now auiet, Gov. Lane 
having visited that quarter, Captain Hill, with 
the company of artdlery under his command, 
would repair to Nisqually immediately upon the 
arrival of the Fredonia, storeship, with army sup- 
plies, then daily expected. 

“Lieutenant Hawkins, of the United States 
army,,is preparing to leave about July ist, for 
Fort Hall, with supplies to meet the regiment to 
arrive overland.” 





From Godey’s Magazine for August. 


TO ROME. 


BY HON. R. T. CONRAD, 





Is there no pulse left in that withered heart, 

To speak the earthquake throb that once was there, 
The throb that shook the world? Still ean ye bear 

The Roman name, nor die? Camillus’ part, 

Can ye not act it o’er your cindered homes, 
Reddened, if need be, with your brothers’ blood ? 
The past, with all its laurel-laden flood, 

Pours, on the turbid Tiber, by the tombs 

Whose dust gives you the only life ye have 
Up to the strife! Kome once bred men; and why 
Give not tomb, temple-trophy to the sky, 

And, dying, make your Rome a Roman grave? 

False France and leaden Austria cannot give 

A death not dearer than in chains to live. 


i 


ELECTIONS. 


North Carolina. —The North Carolina delega- 
tion in Congress is unchanged in its party com- 
plexion. The following are the members recently 
elected: Whigs—T. L. Clingman, Joseph P. Cald- 
well, Edmund Deberry, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Edward Stanly, David Outlaw ; Democrats—Abra- 
ham W. Venable, J. R. J. Daniel, W.S. Ashe. 
The only Disunionist elected is A. W. Venable, 
and he cannot do much harm. 


Indiana.— J. 8. Wright, Democrat, has been 
elected Governor, and J. H. Lane, Lieutenant 
Governor, by a larger majority than Cass receiv- 
ed. General Cass could not poll the full Demo- 
cratic vote of the State. The Legislature, as 
usual, is Democratic. In the ist district, Nathan- 
iel Albertson, Democrat, is believed to be-elected 
over Judge Embree, Whig, member of the last 
Congress. In the 2d, lately represented by Mr. 
Henley, C. L. Duncan, Democrat, is elected over 
W. M. Dunn, Whig. In the 4th, lately repre- 
sented by Caleb Smith, G. W. Julian, Free Dem- 
ocrat, has carried the day, against Parker, Whig, 
for which the Whigs may thank the efforts of Mr- 
Smith, in last Congress. We rejoice in the election 
of the true-hearted Julian. In the Sth, Wick, 
late Representative, W. J. Brown, Ex-Assistant 
Postmaster General, has been chosen. In the 7th, 
which was so unfortunate as to be represented by 
R. W. Thompson, Mr. McGaughey (Whig and 
Free Soil) has been elected by two thousand ma- 
jority. In the 9th, G.N. Fitch, Democrat, who 
took so strong a position against Slavery, has been 
elected over W. Wright, Whig. In the 10th, it 
is reported that the Whigs have succeeded in 
electing their candidate, David Kilgore, over A. 
J. Horton, Democrat. Mr. Rockhill was the rep- 
resentative. Of the remaining districts, one was 
represented by a Whig, two by Democrats, in the 
last Congress. 

Tennessee. — General Trousdale, Democrat, is 
elected by three thousand majority, over Brown, 
Whig. The Democracy could not stand a North- 
ern man for Presidential candidate; so the State 
gave a majority for Taylor. It now rolls up a 
Democratic majority of three thousand! 





Mr. Eprror: A word of explanation is due 
from me to Free Soil men in Michigan, and I 
know of no other way in which I can reach so 
many as through the Zra. Will you, then, per- 
mit me to say that, after considerable delay and 
effort, arrangements were completed by which a 
new paper was to be issued from Detroit, under 
rather favorable circumstances. But domestic 
affliction compelled me to relinquish the enter- 
prise for the present at least, and return to New 
England, much to my regret, and I fear somewhat 
to the disappointment of those to whose kindness 
Iam under obligation. Yours, truly, 

A. Wittey. 

Campton Village, N. H., August 8, 1849. 


Puivapetpuia, August 13, 1849. 

Mr. Eprror: The singular course of the Penn- 
sylvanian, of this city, after the decided expression 
of the late Democratic State Convention at Pitts- 
burg, in favor of the principle of Free Soil, in- 
duces me to address you. The Democrats here 
are in favor of no extensign of slavery in Terri- 
tories now free, yet many ‘subscribers to the 
Pennsylvanian are forced to read almost every 
day, pro-slavery articles in its columns, against 
their own convictions, and the prevailing senti- 
ments of Pennsylvania Free Soil doctrines. The 
only way this strange conduct can be accounted 
for is, in the fact that the said paper is the organ 
of the man who said, in his writings and in public, 
“the Democrats of the North were the natural allies 
of the South,” and a more absurd saying was never 
uttered or written by any reasonable man, profess- 
ing to be a great statesman and politician. Owing 
to this state of things, your paper is greatly in 
demand here, and if it was published daily would 
receive considerable patronage from the Demo- 
crats of the city and county. The Hunker 
Whigery and Hunker Dem are alike op- 
posed to Free Soil; but the Free Democracy of 
our land will be sure to complete the triumph of 
a great party, rightly and religiously opposed to 
any extension of human slavery. 

Patrick Henry. 


TO THE FREE DEMOCRACY OF GREENE COUN- 
TY, OHIO. 


In conformity to the usages which have hereto- 
fore obtained in both the old political parties, and 
being also impelled thereto, as well by a convic- 
tion of the necessity of such a course to the tho- 
rough organization, as by what seems to us the 
unanimous desire of the members of the party, the 
undersigned, Free Democratic Central Committee 
of Greene county, would respectfully recommend 
the holding of a Mass Convention, at Xenia, on 
Saturday, the first day of September next, for the 
purpose of nominating a ticket to be supported by 
the Free Democracy at the coming election for 
State and county officers. 

James J. Winans, 
M. Naunemaker, 
Davin Stewaxt, 
Joun Dawson, Jun., 
C. Lawrence, 

Free Democratic Central Committee of Greene Co. 


TO THE FREE DEMOCRACY OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 








Notice is hereby given that a State Convention 
of the Free Soil Party of Massachusetts will be 
held at Worcester, on Wednesday, September 12, 
at 10 o’clock A. M., to nominate candidates for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor; and take 
such other measures as may be deemed important 
to the maintenance of the cause of Freedom. 

The several cities and towns of the Common- 
wealth are requested to choose delegates to the 
Corivention in the proportion of three for every 
Representative in the General Court, to which 
they are by law entitled. 

The Free Soil Committees in the several cities 
and towns are requested to take all needful steps 
to secure a full delegation to the Convention. 

By order of the Free Soil State Central Com- 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1849, 


Wer: NATIONAL ERA ig an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 

Literary Newspaper; an advocate of Reforms, adapted 
to secure the Personal Rights of all men, and to harmonize 
social aud political relations with the demands of J ustice - 
especially of that-Great Movement, whose doctrines are 
summed up in the brief maxims—Free Tuoveut, Free 
Spgecu, a Fagg Press; Fre Soir, Free Lazor, and 
Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institut’ ons: 

That Emancipation, withont compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists : 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonier, 
impairs its energies, alloys it~ good, and threatens its sta- 
bility : 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amentied so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years : 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held’as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the inalienability of the homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State: 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceediogs of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of ita 
spirit and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Zra we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shall be spared for contri- 
butions from some of the best minds inthecountry. JoHN 
G. WuiTTIER will continue as Corresponding Editor, en- 
riching our columns with productions of permanent value. 
We have the pl of ing that the author of Mod- 
ern Reforms and Reformers, Henry B. STANTON, is to be- 
come a regular contributor. We are making arrangements 











- mittee. Cuartes Sumner, Chairman. for the publication of some invaluable original papers on the 
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the Government. This mistake was natural, but 
none the less fatal. In Europe, the people have 
never done anything ; the Government, everything. 
The Government built asylums, succored the poor, 
made roads, put up manufactories, established 
schools, colleges, nominated all officers, provided 
for all expenses, established all courts, extinguish- 
ed all conflagrations, laid out gardens for the pub- 
lic amusement, erected theatres, put up benches 
along the roadside for the repose of the weary 
limbs of travellers, dug wells to give them water, 
and, in short, did everything that ought to have 
been done by private, township, or city enterprise. 
Erom this to socialism is but onestep. Socialism 
is nothing but the exaggeration of the old Gov- 
ernmental system of Europe. The Socialists ask 
nothing more than that Government shall, in ad- 
dition to what it does at present, regulate the dis- 
tribution of property and labor. This is, in prin- 
ciple, the continuation of the old system. 

Was this the legitimate end of the revolution? 
I answer, no. So far from wanting to be governed 
more, the people wanted to be governed less; they 
had been governed almost to death. They wanted 
liberty of the individual, freedom for private en- 
terprise, recognition of natural rights, and the 
absence of an eternal interference in their affuirs 
by uniformed officials. 

This the leaders did not understand. The 
people, with their plain good sense, their instinct 
of their wants, refused to follow them, and the 
revolution was over. 

Let us now glance at the points where it con- 
tinues a hopeless struggle. Venice has found, in 
her long resistance, that the sons of the repub- 
licans of the middle ages are worthy of their sires. 
There are no strangers at Venice to aid in its 
defence, as there were at Rome. The Venetians 
sufficed of themselves. The French Ministry 
reproached the Romans because they had fellow- 
countrymen from other parts of Italy to assist 
them. This silly reproach cannot be made against 
Venice. She raised the standard of revolution at 
the first signal from Milan, expelled the Austrian 
troops, and since that time has continued single- 
handed the contest with the Austrian forces, No 
ally has ever been near enough to give her a 
helping hand. She assisted Charles Albert by 
diversions of the enemy’s forces, but Charles Al- 
bert did not assist her. At the commencement 
she elevated one of her best citizens, Morin, to 
the supreme power. The choice was good. The 

Dictator has proved himself equal to every emer- 
gency. He has kept the city well supplied with 
provisions during a siege of eighteen months, 
maintained order, thrown up immense fortifica- 
tions, gained several battles, procured funds, and 
kept Venice stock at a good price in the Ex- 
changes of the-capitals of Europe. Add to this 
that he has conducted ably a negotiation with the 
various Powers of Europe for assistance. His 
correspondence, just published, with the French 
and English Governments, does great credit to 
his head as well as to his heart. Its publication 
in one of the Venice papers of last week may be 
looked on as the appeal of Revolutionary Venice 


haps at Russia. The Hungarians are almost in- 
evitably doomed to fall, but they will fall glori- 
ously. Months hence they will be fighting, if not 
it the open field, at least in the gorges and ravines 
of the mountainous regions of the North. 


At Ancona, the Austrian General Wimpfen, him- 
self notoriously crue], has been constrained to 
moderate the rigors of the Papal envoy, Savelli. 
This same General is now on a mission to Gaeta, 
where his object is to represent to the Pope that 
his priests and cardinals misrepresent to him the 
state of the public mind in the Roman States, and 
that if he wishes to retain for any length of time 
his newly found power, he must consent to see 
the priests gencrally removed from the conduct of 
secular affairs. 


‘sung in the churches. 


“his dear city.” 


virtue of owning that it gave him pleasure. 


are as follows: 





Prussia - - - - = 15,000,000 
Saxony - - - - - 1,770,000 
Hanover - - -  - = 1,741,000 
Baden - - - - = 1,263,000 
Hesse Darmstad - - - 812,000 
Mecklenberg Schwerin -~ - 505,000 
Mecklenberg Strelitz -  - 90,000 
Saxe Weimar - - - - 250,000 
Nassau - ~- - - - 380,900 
Holstein Oldenberg - ~ : 270,000 
Anhalt Bernberg - - = - 45,300 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen - } 67.300 
Hohenzollern Heichingen - ; 
22,194,500 





tle more than 9,000,000. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


’ The revenue, from all sources, this year, it is 
thought, will reach near $140,000. 


The present position of Rome is well known. 
The contest there is ended; it only remains to 
make the best useof the victory. The Papal party 
is said now to be more violent than the Austrians. 


There are four District Schools, in which a 
higher and more extended course of study is pur- 
sued than in the ten Primary Schools. In the 
former, there are four principal teachers and five 
assistants; in the latter, twelve teachers. The 


INSTITUTIONS. 


whole number of scholars is over 1,300. The 
amount of appropriation made the present year 
is estimated at $10,000. 


The following statistics of the Alms House and 
Infirmary are not without interest : 
Remaining in the institution, June 30,1847 50 


France and Austria are said to 
be perfectly agreed on the reforms to be introduc- 
ed. On the 15th, the Government of the Pope 
was formally proclaimed at Rome, and Te Deums 
An interesting account is 
given of the ceremony of the presentation to the 
Pope of the keys of Rome. The good man wept, 
spoke of his eternal gratitude to the French for 
putting him again in possession of “my dear city 
of Rome,” and declared that his heart had, dur- 
ing exile, always turned to it. His kind heart 
did not prevent him from bombarding pretty well 
This is hypocrisy worthy of 
Tartuffe; it is unworthy of the Pope. Nero acted 
in a more manly way when he fiddled at the con- 
flagration of the same city; he had at least the 


Prussia affords at present an interesting spec- 
tacle. An empire is in progress of formation. 
The majority of the northern German States, (that 
is, estimating by the population.) has accepted the 
imperial constitution proposed by the Kings of 
Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony. The accessions 


The plenipotentiaries of several States, with a 
population of about 500,000, are now at Berlin, 
and will probably accede to the Constitution. 
Those which have neither sent plenipotentiaries, 
nor signified their intention to do so, number lit- 


The late elections have been altogether in favor 


Received during the last year - - - 177 
Discharged or deceased - - - = 193 
Remaining, June 30,1849- - - + 34 
Number of vagrants in the Work House, 
June 30, 1848 He ss ee I Se 
Committed during the year, from 20 to 90 
i a OT 
Remaining, June 30, 1849 - 4s: thee QQ 


Persons from foreign countries admitted into 
the Alms House in the year constituted more 
than one-third of the whole numbcr ; and the same 
class of persons constituted more than one-third 
committed to the Work House as vagrants, 

The amount expended in support of the Alms 
House, Work House, and Lunatic Asylum, be- 
side the productions of the institution, was$5,073, 
Each inmate, it is calculated, costs the Corpora- 
tion $70 a year. The total cost of supporting all 
these lunatics, poor people, vagrants, &c., per 
year, averaged among the whole population, is but 
13 cents per head, or about 75 cents for every 
head of a family per annum. After all, how little 
our charities cost us! 

The Mayor very properly recommends some 
provision for the correction of another class of of- 
fenders: 

“T allude to the class of juvenile disturbers of 
the peace aad order of the city. 1! believe there 
is no place of equal population in which there is 
known 80 little of riot, breach of the peace, or se- 
rious crime, as in this city ; but [ apprehend there 
is scarcely one which is more disturbed by idle, 
rowdy, and disorderly boys, who assemble in gangs 
in various parts of the city, and annoy the com- 
munity by riotous and noisy behaviour, or petty 
depredations. This is an evil which calls for a 
remedy, and I do not know of one which would be 
so effectual as the providing a place of confine- 
ment to which all such offenders above a certain 
age could be committed and properly cared for. 
until released, and their good conduct guarantied 


nia settle that question for themselves, and 
do so at once, that it will prevent, defeat, or at 
least protract, for years to come, the establish- 
ment of any Government inthe country. Inde- 
pendent of the moral considerations which weigh 
so heavily in the balance against slavery, and 
which we have neither time nor room to repeat, as 
a matter of ee diency—as a means of giving to 
this country a Government—it is necessary that 
the people should insert in their Constitution a 
clause forbidding the introduction of negro or 
other slavery. ‘The highest, noblest dictates of 
humanity demand it—the progressive doctrines 
of republicanism cannot be maintained without 
it—and the interests of the mass, the people, those 
who dig and delve, and earn their bread, and learn 
self-respect and enterprise from the necessities of 
labor, render it imperative. 

“There must be no slurring over or avoiding 
the question. The South have contended that it 
is a question which should be left to the citizens 
of each State to decide, and they cannot complain 
if we decide against it; while the North have as- 
serted that it was a principle with them which 
they are bound to maintain at any and all hazards, 
and that therefore they can never consent to the 
extension of slavery into California. True, the 
men who are most vociferous, are probably the 
least sincere, but the political character of the 
question has become such, that the great control- 
ling mass of the North would undoubtedly agree 
with and sustain their Representatives. 

“We do not fear to assert, then, that a State 
Constitution for California which does not con- 
tain a provision against slavery, will never be al- 
lowed to go into effect by the Congress of the 
United States, and we are still more firm in our 
convictions that the people of California would 
never approve such a document. 

“Tt then follows that the people of the differ- 
ent districts, in their primary meetings, must see 
that'their opinions in this matter are expressed 
and understood. No man should go to the Conven- 
tion whose feelings on the subject are unknown, 
and whose views do not coincide with the majori- 
ty of those whom he represents, and every proper 
effort should therefore be made to accomplish this 
result. We abhor proscription, but we feel, at 
the same time, that great interests are at stake, 
which call for vigilance, firmness, and, above all, 
a fair and full expression of publicsentiment. Let 
us have this, and the consequances will not be re- 
gretted.” 

After discussing various topics, the article pro- 
ceeds: 


“There are other minor particulars on which 
the primary meetings should express their opin- 
iong, and in regard to which the principles of their 
representatives in the Convention should be 
known. Among them are: 

1. The return by the United States of the duties 
collected in California since the peace, to be made 
a general fund for the support of a State Govern- 
ment. - 

2. The limitation of the amount of expenditure 


unprovoked—but he is an able, faithful, consci- 
entious man, who votes right on three questions 
out of four, and means right ail the time. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


Raruer Satiricat.—Our neighbor of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer occasionally relieves the gravity 
of his editorials by a little sly satire. For exam- 
ple, speaking of the tour of General Taylor to 
the North, he says: “ We are sure that no Chief 
Magistrate, since the days of Washington, was ever 
received, on any similar tour through the coun- 
try, with more cordial or sincere feelings of re- 
spect and affection than will greet President 
Taylor from all classes of his fellow citizens 
throughout his present journey.” 

We have not unfrequently noticed the comical 
association of the names of Washington and 
Taylor. 


Essex County Freeman is the title of a new, 
well-printed, and vigorously edited Free Soil 
weekly, at Salem, Massachusetts, by G. L. Streeter 
and William Porter. 





Tue Tron Man.—Augustine Duganne, whose 
contributions to the Era have rendered his name 
familiar to our readers, has commenced a weekly 
journal in Philadelphia, under the title of “ The 
Tron Man.” It is to be a literary paper, and its 
literature in sympathy with the cause of political 
and social reform. Mr. Duganne is a man of 
great activity of mind, fertile imagination, and 
expansive ideas. His paper will, we doubt not, 
take a high stand among our literary journals. 
We wish him great success, 





Deatu or ALBERT Gattatin.—The venerable 
Albert Gallatin died at New York, August 13th, 
at the advanced age of 90 years. 


A PHILANTHROPIST FALLEN. 


James G. Carter, Esq., of Massachusetts, while 
on a visit to Chicago, with his family, died at the - 
City Hotel, in that city, on the night of Sunday, 
the 22d instant. Congestion of the brain was the 
cause of his death. He had been unwell for some 
eight or ten days, but we understand no alarming 
symptoms were manifested, until within a few 
hours before his death. 

Mr. Carter was a highly estimable citizen, be- 
loved and respected by his friends and acquaint- 
ances. He has long been known ag an Anti-Sla- 
very man, 4 faithful and true-hearted reformer. 
He was President of the Great Northwestern 
Liberty Convention which was held in Chicago, 
in June, 1846. He was one of the prominent men 
of the Liberty Party, in Massachusetts, and at 
one time their candidate for Congress in his Con- 








out. Three stumps were found on the left side 
of the upper jaw also. A more unpromising case 
rarely occurs. Discouraging as it was to several, 
who were not willing to undertake to remedy the 
deplorable situation of the patient by a recourse 
to art, Dr. Dudley made a trial, and the success 
that has crowned his effort is another splendid 
triumph of modern dentistry, of which the whole 
profession may well be proud. Mr. Bancroft not 
only looks as good as new, but he articulates dis- 
tinctly, masticates food with ease, and, to all in- 
tents and purposes, after a trial of a year, finds 
himself furnished by art with apparatus equal to 
that originally provided by nature. Boston in the 

dise of dentists, both as it respects the amount 
of work done, and the prices paid for it. They do 
the very best of work, and obtain fees accordingly, 
which is as it should be. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


‘ 

Battimore, August 13,1849. 
Beef Cattle—Prices ranging from $2.50 to $3.25 
per 100 pounds on the hoof, equal to $5 a $6 net, 
and averaging $3 gross weight. Theabove prices 
show an advance. 
Hogs.—Sales at $4.25 a $4.50 per 100 pounds, at 
which they are firm. 
Flour and Meal—The fiour market is steady ; 
Harper’s Ferry brands at $5.25; new fresh How- 
ard Street at $525; Susquehanna, from old 
wheat, at $5 1216, and new at $5.25; City Mills 
at $5.25. Nothing doing in corn meal ; it is nom- 
inal at $294a $3, Rye flour, $3. 
Grain.— W heat isin good request ; prime Penn- 
sylvania red at $1.05 a $1.07; Maryland reds at 
$1 a $106; white wheat, $1.10a 91.14. Corn is 
steady ; White at 58 a 60 cents—the latter price 
for very prime; and yellow 60 a 62 cents. Oats, 
25 a 29 cents. Rye, 56 cents. 
Provisions.—Mess pork, $11; prime, $9. Beef, 
$13.50. Bacon unchanged—prices firm. Lard, 
7a 744 cents per pound. 























LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
gd ho a OF No. 275. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 


1. Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States.— Quarterly 
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5. Canada.—New York Tribune. 
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Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. I[t contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 











G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


Is universally acknowledged by all to be 
The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Popular 
Clothing Establishment in the United 
States. . 


pan spacious and fashionable Emporium, which is known 

throughout the civilized world as the cheapest and best 
place to purchase Clothing, sprung from a small begiuning 
in 1842. Its present proprietor, 


GEORGE W. SIMMONS, 


Was its originator and projector. He believed that the 
enormous prices which were then charged for Clothing might 
be essentially reduced, and that the public would sustain 
him in making such reduction. HW¥calculations have been 
more than realized. He commenced his business by making 
bat a small profit upon the cost of the manufacture, and, by 
adhering strictly to the 


Low Price System, 


Has caused crowds of customers to flock to his Clothing 
House. So gréat was the buriness of the establishment, that 
he was obliged to 


Rebuild in 1847. 


Notwithstanding the large addition which was then erected, 
the room proved insnfficient to accommodate the immense 
throngs which daily visited this Clothing Mart, and in 1849 
he added a mcst 


Magnificent Rotunda 
To the long row of stores, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


Extending from the street — feet, and covering an area of 
—— feet, making altogether the most extensive Clothing 
Establishment in the country. The sales amount annually 
to about 


~ Half a Million Dollars. 


There are engaged in the establishment— 








25 fashionable cutters and trimmers; 
2 bcok-keepers ; 
1 cashier and assistant; 
1 paymaster; 
5 runners ; 
2 expresses ; 

30 salesmen ; 

3000 operatives. : 
This establishment has arrived at its present position by 
farnisbing Clothing at the 


Lowest Rates, 


Which the proprietor was enabled to do by purchasing and 
manufacturing immense quantities of the 


Most Fashionable Style of Goods, 


And in this manner he gained the confidence of the commu- 
nity. Asaspecimen of the low rates at which Clothing is 
furnished, we annex the following list of 

PRICES. 


Thin pants, a superior collection of every 
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“ Vergiss die treuen Todten nicht.” 


BY MISS MARTHA JACOBS. 


x heart’s dear friend, and do I 
8 this thy cheek from whence 
Thy lip whose sweet smiles beam no more oD me, ded? 
“hine eyes by Death’s dark, solemn mantle sha 

Yet on the fair See no trace 

Of pain or struggle pas 
The tuize of victory on the gentle face, 

Thy rest is won at last. 


$s , faithful; write it o'er 

eerne wales porns suramer’s tenderest flowers 
In beauty bloom; but on that distant shore 

Fairer hast thou, amid Elysian bowers 
Might I have held thee in the fearful hour, 

"Phou hadst not passe’l away 
My love had won thee from De 

Cold, yet beloved clay. 


Faithful wast thou on earth, gentle and true, 
Life’s darkest trials patiently enduring ; 
And art thou now requited, with the few 
Who toil on earth, the crown of rest securing? 
And hath at last thy virtue found reward? 
Else why the toil and strife, 
The bitter sacrifice that Jeids us toward 
The distant heavenly life? 


ze on thee? 
ife’s hues have faded, 


ath’s conquering power, 


Well may [ mourn, yet still thou art not lost; 
A voice comes through the silent air, revealing 
To my sad heart, on grief's wild surges torsed, 
That thou art now where all life’s wounds find healing. 
Oh, blessed one! thy care and conflict o’er, 
With mortal life laid down, 
The Land of Beauty thine forevermore, 
Well bast thou earned the crown. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


FOREIGN PROCEEDINGS, 
France. 

The Committee, in their last report, intimated 
that the Provisional Government of France had 
decreed the abolition of slavery throughout all 
the French colonies and possessions abroad ; this 
important decree received the full sanction of the 
National Assembly of France on the 18th of Sep- 
tember last. From henceforth, all persons born 
within the limits of the Republic, or domiciled 
therein, are free from the degradation of pereonal 
slavery. This decision in favor of universal lib- 
erty affirms the rights of nature, the claims of 

justice, and the obligations of the Divine law. It 
is the act of a great people, anxious to repair the 
injustice and inhumanity of past generations, and 
to open to the most abject and oppressed portion 
of our race the way of intellectual, moral, and 
social improvement. Future ages will show the 
wisdom of this act, and afford another demonstra- 
tion that what is right in morals is also true in 
policy. In the mean time, it offers a great lesson 
to the United States, to Brazil, and to Spain, in 
whose territories and colonies there languish in 
bondage the victims of unspeakable sufferings, 
millions of innocent human beings, whose liberty 
has not been forfeited by crime, but has been 
wrested from them by force and fraud, under the 
sanction of laws which are a disgrace to all civil- 
ized communities. The number of slaves that 
have obtained their freedom in the French colonies 
ranges between 250,000 and 300,000. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the slaves in the 
French colonies were not only put in possession 
of personal freedom and civil rights by the decree 
of emancipation, but that by the general electoral 
law of France they have become possessed of the 
elective franchise, and, in conjunction with their 
ei-devant masters, are now represented in the legis- 
lature of that country. 

The French National Assembly, on the 16th 
day of April last, passed a law of indemnity to 
the former proprietors, by which 90,000,000 francs 
were granted, payable by ten annual instalments 
of 12,000,000 annually for the first four years, 
10,000,000 for the fifth year, 8,000,000 annually 
for the three succeeding years, and 4,000,000 
annually for the last two years, A moiety of the 
indemnity to be paid in cash to the colonies of 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and the Isle of Réunion, 
(Bourbon,) in which the colonists are to receive 
shares equal to the amount of their proportionate 
shares in the indemnity. 


Denmark. 

The Committee intimated, in their Report last 
year, that means had been taken for the prospec- 
tive abolition of slavery in the Danish colonies. 
Since then, important events have taken place, 
and it is now understood that the King of Den- 
mark has sanctioned the proclamation of freedom 
issued by General Von Scholten, on the 3d of Ju- 
ly last. Whether any and what modifications of 
the rules established at that time for the govern- 
ment of the laborers have been made, the Com- 
mittee are ignorant; but they feel persuaded that 
the restrictions which they place on them must be 
removed, to secure their confidence, and lead them 
to a cheerful obedience to the laws. The follow- 
ing are the regulations alluded to, viz: 


“ Art. 1, The agrarian laborer is not permit- 
ted to enter a town without a passport from the 
employer for whem he labors, and the employer 
shall give passports only to those who shall have 
worked steadily on the estate. 

“ Arr. 2, Everyagrarian laborer shall hire him- 
self for three months, and have two dollars per 
month for wages, with a house, food, and provision 
grounds, and the privilege of cutting grass and 
burning coal, but shall be bound to work from 
sunrise to five o’clock P. M., every day, except 
on Satuday and Sunday. 

“Art. 3. Cou laborers are not permitted to 
come to the towns with articles for sale, without a 
passport and a certificate from their employer 
that the goods to be sold are bona fide the property 
of the bearer. Any person buying from a laborer 
who has not both passport and certificate, will be 
subject to a penalty of five dollars.” 


The Committee deeply regret to say that the 
advent of freedom in the Danish colonies has been 
attended with disorder and bloodshed. It would 
appear that the slaves in St. Croix, impressed 
with the idea that they were made free, but that 
their freedom was withheld, assembled in a tumult- 
nous manner to demand it. Fearing the conse- 
quences, General Von Scholten, in accordance 
with the secret instructions he is said to have 
received from the King, issued a proclamation, 
announcing the emancipation of all slaves in the 
Danish West India colonies. As might have 
been expected, it was received with the greatest 
delight by the negroes; but the Irish and Scotch 
planters threw impediments in the way of its re- 
alization ; the militia was called out, and ten or 
twelve of the people killed. Exasperated by this 
treatment, they set fire to several plantations. 
General Von Scholten, opposed to any violent 
demonstration against the negroes, was compelled 
to resign his government by the planters, and 
troops were obtained from Porto Rico to coerce 
them. Before they arrived, however, a large 
number of negroes had been killed, and those who 
Were caught were brought to speedy trial and 
shot. In the whole of these melancholy proceed- 
ings, it does not appear that a single white man 
lost his life, or was injured; a plain proof that 
unnecessary violence was’ resorted to by those 
who were determined to retain them in slavery. 
The number of ew yes killed during these pro- 
ceedings is variously estimated at from 160 to 300. 
The Committee trust that they will be able to 
obtain authentic information, both as to the 
events which have transpired, and the legal posi- 
tion in which the emancipated slaves have been 
placed by the decree of the King of Denmark. 


Portugal. 

The Committee had hoped to have been able to 
have reported some progress in the Anti-Slavery 
cause during the last year. They regret, however, 
to say that, so far as they are informed, no farther 
steps have yet been taken to abolish slavery, 
either in Portuguese Africaor India. In reference 
to the slave trade, they have no reason to believe 
that it is now sanctioned either directly or indirect- 
ly by the Portuguese Government, yet itis carried 
on from their possessions in Africa to a great extent, 
and, in some instances, evidently with the conni- 
vance of the officials, particularly those holding 
subordinate situations. Portugal having no trea- 
ties with Spain or Brazil for the suppression of 
the slave trade, it has no power to capture slavers 
except within the waters which belong to its pos- 
sessions. The Committee are satisfied that no 
real will be made by Portugal towards 
the extinction of the slave trade, until she sin- 
cerely determines upon the abolition of slavery 
throughout her foreign dominions. 


Spain. 
The official reports relating to the slave trade 
ae Spanish colonies indicate the arrival of 
last year. "Pre 4 icans into them during the 
fond in the folie nciPal couse. of this will be 
the British Comets ii diee anttoke, datos 


goog 


had account ¢ the hi 
‘yet the demand has been m 


negroes from 
D then 


| Another here s 


Mr. Consul Crawford gives it as his opinion 


it has not increased since i841, when he alleged 
that the slaves of that island amounted to 850,000. | human 
Alluding to the expulsion of the free people of | are inherent, appertaining equally to all, and, 
color, and the means taken to destroy the germs | therefore, that no portion of the community, ar- 


pa ag can, 


people of color) were ex) iled, and | liberty.” 


of insurrections among the slaves in 1844, he says: 
“T am disposed to think that not more than 
1,000 (free 
those chiefly from this city and Matanzas; they 
were mostly artisans, who, agate) some educa- 
tion and means, were thereby considered danger- 


went to Jamaica and the Bahamas, but the great- 


during the terrific persecution of 1844, has been 
concealed as much as possible; but the poor 
wretches were sacrificed in every possible way; 
crowded into the most loathsome prisons and 
other places of confinement; left to die in the 
stocks and of the wounds inflicted upon them by 
the direction of merciless fiscals; and the appli- 
ca‘ion of the lash, under which numbers expired, 
from whom no sort of confessions could be extort- 
ed—whether they were guilty, or had only,been 
accused, they were treated just the same. Vast 
numbers were thus destroyed in every district of 
the island, besides those who were executed pub- 
licly under sentence of the military commissions. 
It cannot, therefore, be expected that a correct 
account of the mortality so caused will ever be 
published.”—Slave Trade Papers, Class B, 1848, 
page 42. 

wo cargoes of Chinese have been imported 
into Cuba, about 600 in number. It appears, 
however, that they have shown a determination 
not to work with negroes in the field. Their pe- 
riod of contract is six years. Besides these, the 
Indians taken prisoners in the war now raging in 
Yucatan are sold to the Spanish dealers, and taken 
to Cuba, at twenty-five dollars per head. This 
traffic, the Committee sincerely hope, will be ter- 
minated by the interposition of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

From the reports of Mr. Consul Lindegren we 
learn that several expeditions had taken place 
from Porto Rico to the Dutch colonies of St. Eu- 
statius, St. Martin, and Curacoa, for the purchase 
of slaves. One vessel brought a cargo of between 
forty and fifty slaves,-mostly females, who were 
distributed in small numbers upon different es- 
tates. Two other vessels brought forty-four ; 
another, thirty-four; and three others brought 
cargoes, the number of which had not been ascer- 
tained. The strong representations and remon- 
strances made both to the Spanish and Dutch 
authorities, by the British Government, have, the 
Committee trust, put a period to these disgraceful 
transactions. 

Brazil. 


In the absence of official information, which has 
not yet been laid before Parliament, for the past 
year the Committee can only state that the slave 
trade is carried on to an enormous extent, and 
with uuheard-of ferocity. Upwards of 60,000 
slaves were imported into Brazil in 1847, and as 
large a number during the last year. Numerous 
as the captures of slavers, principally under the 
equipment article, have been, it is ascertained, be- 
yond all doubt, that they have made no sensible 
impression on the extent of the slave trade—the 
only real limit to the supply being the demand, 
and that is regulated chiefly by the call for slave 
produce in the European markets. 


Northern Africa and the Levant. 


The supply of slaves for the markets in the 
Levant takes place from Tripoli. Nothing can 
be more deplorable and affecting than the accounts 
which have come under the attention of the Com- 
mittee of the suffering of the slaves, chiefly women, 
in their march across the Sahara to the port of 
embarkment. It is hoped, however, that the 
efforts which the Government of this country are 
now making, may have the effect of restricting 
this branch of the horrible traffic in human 
beings. 

Conclusion. 

In concluding their report, the Committee 
would earnestly call upon the friends of the Anti- 
Slavery cause throughout the United Kingdom 
to give a freeand generous support to the Society, 
to enable it to extend its labors, and to prosecute 
with increased vigor the noble object which it has 
in view, viz: The universal extinction of slavery 
and the slave trade. The Committee trust that 
henceforth the abolitionists on the continent of 
Europe may combine with those of Great Britain 
in the contest against slavery. But, above all, 
the Committee are most anxious that the various 
sections of the Christian church in this and other 
countries should bear a unanimous testimony 
against slavery, and in favor of freedom. To them 
especially belongs the duty of developing the 
moral sentiments and awakening the sympathies 
of mankind ; and there can be no doubt that when 
they shall have performed their duty in this 
respect, the system of slavery, with all its hor- 
rible accompaniments, will receive its death-blow. 
Commending the great cause of human freedom 
to the Divine blessing, the Committee would ex- 
hort its friends in every part of the world to re- 
newed exertions, until complete success shall have 
crowned their “labor of love.” 


LETTER FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


, July 17, 1849. 

Mr. Evitor: I have received your note, mak- 
ing some inquiries as to the reasons why I had 
not received the Era from Occupatia post office, 
and whether I now received it from Port Royal ? 
I was at the latter place on the 10th instant, at 
which time I received three copies of the Era, 
together with your note of inquiry. I have rea- 
son to believe that the Eva was regularly received 
at the Occupatia post office, and destroyed by the 
postmaster, by the direction of some of the slave- 
holders who visit the office. And notwithstand- 
ing my rights are thus invaded and trampled 
upon, I have no means of redress; for, were I to 
prosecute, the decision would be made by slave- 
holders, who can see but one side of the subject. 


Oar friend ought to prosecute; we believe he 
would obtain justice —Ed. Era. 


There is now being circulated amongst us a 
pamphlet, by one Elm Wood Fisher, (or some such 
name,) who satisfactorily proves that the Southern 
States surpass the non-slaveholding States in 
wealth, prosperity, and comfort. His work I have 
not seen ; but would judge, from what I hear, that it 
is a plausible apology for crime, and a temporary 
prop to an institution that the genius of the age 
so justly reprobates and destines to be completely 
overthrown. One of the admirers of the work, 
who had no doubt gathered several new ideas from 
it, asked, if slavery were a crime, why had not 
Christ and his apostles said so in so many words, 
thus relieving mankind of all doubts upon the 
subject? To this I ventured a reply in this way: 
that in giving us the golden rule, “to do unto 
others what we would have others do unto us,” 
he had most explicitly condemned the wrong of 
one person enslaving another. 

“But,” said he, “this simply means that you 
shall treat the slave as-you would have the slave 
treat you, were the case reversed.” 

“ Very well; let’stry yourdefinition, Were you 
a slave, would you be satisfied to do all the work, 
and your master receive‘all the profit? For him, 
with the proceeds of your labor, to occupy a good 
dwelling, and put you in acabin? To dine on 
fare, and feed you on corn bread and herring ?” 

“But did“ not St. Panl give a runaway slave a 
letter to return:to his master?’ 

“ Most surely ; so says our Ex-Governor; 80 

says Senator Foote ; and this is the course that a 

good man would pursue. Had he been an advo- 

cate of slavery, he would have tied the runaway, 
carried him triamphantly home, and have assisted 
in scourging him for this pretended crime; but 

Paul kindly intercedes for him, and insists that 

he be received, not now as-a servant, but as a 

brother beloved. Did not Paul glory that he‘de- 

rived his living from his own hands—thus wil- 
lingly complying with the mandate that each and 
every person shall obtain his living from the 
sweat of his own brow?” oi 

“ Bat Paul,” said he, “did that to prevent being 

chargeable to others.” 

“Well, I think that all those who would get 

their living from the work of others, would do 

well to consult Paul’s reasons.” < 

* But slavery always has been, and always will 

be ; and Cassius M. Clay, and all entertaining his 

views, ought to be shot!” 

“Yes; all vices have always been, and always 

will be ; ergo, all vices are right.” 

“Slavery is no vice.” 

“Tsita virtue, then?” — 

“It isno vice; and they that meddle with it 
on tech sant fee 
ou Would shoot t uarters of the le 

of the Union, then ?” * st! 

“ All, if they deserve it.” ed 
. “A very good if; one that would exempt the 

iquurtera? 2 et ; , 
tsa 
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is the difference 











that | ists are for immediate emancipation—contending 
that neither Constitution nor Laws can convert 


into property ; that natural rights 


to themselves superior privileges or ex- 
by compact, deprive others of their 


“TJ am about as wise now as I was before,” says 


one. 


“TI told you it was all the same thing,” cries 


ous. Some few, of the same class, apprehensive | another ; “they just want to deprive us of our 
of their safety and that of their property, about | property; but, unless I can do just what I please 
the same time obtained their passports and left | with my property, 1 go for a dissolution of the 
the island. A small number (who spoke English) | Union.” 


“Yes,” adds another, affecting much gravity, 


est part took passage for Mexico, Secondly, for | “I hope we are all sound here—no Whigs, no 
obvious reasons, the great destruction of human | Democrats. What are you, Mr.——, Whig or 
life, by the cruelties inflicted upon the slaves | Loco?” 


“ Neither, sir.” 

“ Did you vote for Cass or Taylor ?” 
“ Neither, sir.” 

“Who then ?” 

“Mr. Van Buren.” 

“What! that turncoat ? 
——,, 1 thought you had more sense.” 
“T am very conscious of my ignorance; but I 
find that men of the best intelligence are avowing 
similar sentiments— Benton, for instance, who, 
on a recent occasion, has defended the Wilmot 
Proviso.” 

“T always thought he was a scoundrel 
and now I[ know it. But the Wilmot Proviso?—I 
never could find out what that was yet.” 

“I can tell you what it is,” cries his friend. “ It 
says we sha’n’t carry our slaves to California ; so 
if we wanted to dig gold, we should have to do it 
ourselves, and not make our negroes do it.” 


Well, Mr. 


fellow that would go for it. Mr. ——, are you in 
favor of the Wilmot Proviso?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“ Well; you used to have some sense, but I will 
be hanged if you have any now.” 

I have given the above as a specimen of what I 
hear and frequently experience.  ¥ 


For the National Era. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Action of the late General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States. 

The eyes of the church and the world were 
turned with deep anxiety to the late General As- 
sembly. For years, thousands of the ‘members 
have been praying and laboring and hoping for 
a reformation in the church on the subject of sla- 
very. Admonitions, remonstrances, memorials, 
warnings, and entreaties, have been tried for 
nearly a century, and tried in vain. This Le- 
viathan is not so easily coaxed. Resolutions have 
been passed from time to time, by the General As- 
sembly, condemning slaveholding in the strongest 
terms. They have declared it “a gross violation 
of the most precious and sacred rights of human 
nature, as utterly inconsistent with the laws of 
God, which are to love our neighbors as ourselves, 
and as totally irreconcilable with ihe spirit and 
principles of the Gospel of Christ—as intrinsic- 
ally an unrighteous and oppressive system.” 
There was, however, one defect in all our actions. 
Notwithstanding we have seen clearly thesin, and 
acknowledged it, we have still tolerated it in the 
church, hoping that the light and heat of divine 
truth would bring it out and destroy it. But we 
have found that it has only warmed and invigo- 
rated it for more powerful action—giving anoth- 
er illustration of the truth, that any error sanc- 
tioned and sanctified by the church becomes for- 
midable and destructive. 

Believing that while this acknowledged sin and 
scandal remains in the church, undisturbed, all 
the members are partakers of her sins, and un- 
willing to bear this responsibility longer, many 
of the church concluded to make one more and a 
final effort to purify the General Assembly. 

Nineteen petitions went up to the General As- 
sembly this year, from four Synods, thirteen Pres- 
byteries, one church, and one from sixteen minis- 
ters and fourteen elders. “The object of these 
papers,” says the Committee on Slavery, “is one 
and the same, viz: to free the Presbyterian 
church from all participation and communion 
with slaveholding.” 

How has the General Assembly answered these 
petitions? They have reaffirmed all they have 
done this last half century—reénacted those rules 
and regulations under which slavery has grown 
with the growth and strengthened with the 
strength of the church. And they have gone one 
step farther than any other Assembly ever ven- 
tured, to justify the system of slavery—they not 
only refused to pass a resolution offered hy Mr. 
Bassett, “ That slavery is a great sin before God 
and man, and should be treated by the church in 
the same way as other gross immoralities,” but 
they declare that “they do not know that the 
numbers in our church in the slave States toler- 
ate any of those evils which ought to call forth 
the discipline of the church.” And to show their 
utter contempt of the prayer of the petition and 
disregard of the feelings and ¢ nsciences of the 
petitioners, they place a notorious slaveholder at 
the head of the table, to administer the ordinan- 
ces; and thus compel their brethren to receive 
the emblems of the atonement from the hands of 
a slaveholder, or unceremoniously leave the table. 

This needs no comment. It is apparent that 
the settled policy of the General Assembly is to 
cherish this system and honor the slaveholder. 
There is no prospect of purifying that body from 
the sin of slaveholding. It only remains for 
anti-slavery brethren to say what they will do. 

The Word of God makes it very clearly-the 
duty of all true Christians to separate themselves 
from any church when she becomes so corrupt 
that there is no prospect of purifying her from 
such a pollution, “that they be not partakers of 
her sins, and that they receive not of her 
plagues:’—Rev. xviii, 4. “ Now I command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly.”—2 Thessalonians iti, 6. 
We need not stop to prove that slaveholders are 
walking disorderly, when it is acknowledged by 
the common sense of mankind, and when the last 
Assembly reaffirmed “that the voluntary enslav- 
ing of one part of the human race by another is 
a gross violation of the most precious and sacred 
rights of human nature, as utterly inconsistent 
with the laws of God.” Ifit be not the duty of 
God’s people to separate from slaveholders, then 
there is no class of sinners from whom they 
should separate. My object at present is not to 
argue this point. 1 will take up this argument 
at another time, if it be thought necessary. I 
take it for granted that anti-slavery brethren have 
made up their minds and are determined to free 
themselves from all participation or responsibility 
in the sin of slaveholding. 

My plan is to form a Western General Synod, 
including all the free States and Territories west 
of the Allegheny mountains and all the brethren 
in the Western slave States who will unite on 
anti-slavery principles. The different Presbyte- 
ries can take action, and declare themselves inde- 
pendent of the General Assembly, Synods can do 
the same, and, if it be found that enough desire 
an anti-slavery organization, it can be formed as 
extensively as may be thought best, by calling a 
convention. My reasons for preferring this plan 
are the following : 


1, The General Assembly is not necessary to 
Presbyterianism. And, if a majority of the Pres- 
byteries declare independent of the Assembly, it 
would not be a secession from the church—it 
would only be a changing her policy. 

1. The advocates of perpetual slavery are but 
few in the church, especially in the West. If 
this plan should be adopted, the most would cor- 
dially agree in it, and few if any would secede ; so 
that our churches would not be scorned. 

8. We shall be able to act more efficiently 
against slavery. Now the battle has to be fought 
‘on our soil, then we shall be able to present an 
undivided front on our own fields, and carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. We shall be able 
to send men to the slave States who will organize 
churches upon anti-slavery principles. If the 
majority of the Assembly were anti-slavery, and 
should legislate the slaveholders out of the 
church, it- would not reclaim them, and they would 
raise the cry of persecution, and gain a great deal 
of sympathy at the North, and the church might 
be rent again through its whole length and 
breadth. This is an evil which should be avoid- 
ed if possible, and at the same time we should dis- 
charge our duty, 

4, By coming out from 4 pro-slavery church we 
shall exert a greater moral influence upon the 
world. Our professions and our actions would 
correspond. Now our moral power is paralyzed, 
ig itself would disdain communion with 
such injustice and outrage. Jefferson, though an 
unbeliever in Christianity, had faith enough in 
the justice of God to tremble for his , in 
view of the guilt which the relation involved ; 
and, in view of the wrong and injustice which it 
inflicted on its victims, that the Almighty, in his 
jad t, had no attribute that could take sides 
a the master in a conflict of servile insurrec- 
on. 

5 But, above all, by coming out 
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“ Well, if that is it, I go agin it, and —— the- 


from a slave- | 


There is anti-slay. wer enough in the church 
if it were only po A ts and pelted from all 
connection with slavery, to overthrow this abom- 
inable system, not only in the church, buat 
throughout the world. Albert Barnes remarks 
on this subject, “ The language of the ministry 
and the practice of church members give such a 
sanction to the enormous evil, as could be derived 
from no other source. Against all this influence 
in the church in favor of the system, how hopeless 
are all attempts nst it; while yet no one can 
doubt that the church of Christ in this land has 
power to revolutionize public sentiment on the 
subject, and to hasten the time when the last 
shackle of the slave shall fall. Could the world 
for a century have held up the system to the face 
of a frowning church? No man can believe it.” 
Let every Synod, therefore, every Presbytery, 
every church, and every individual, see to it that 
he bears his testimony against this enormity, not 
by fraternizing with it, but by separating from it, 
and from all organizations that tolerate it. 
PRESBYTEROS. 


P. 8. I hope that anti-slavery men will inter- 
change views, so that there may be a concert of 
action. 


For the National Era. 


PASTORAL. LETTER 


Of the Free Synod of Cincinnati, to the Churches un- 
der its care. 

Betovep Breruren: An ecclesiastical year has 
passed away, and we are pleased to hear through 
your representative in Synod that you have been 
prospering under the blessing of God—that acces- 
sions have been madeto our ranks, of both ministers 
and churches, who desire to codperate in the work 
of upholding and advocating a pure Christianity. 
We will not repeat. on this occasion the admoni- 
tions addressed to you in our two former pastoral 
letters, hoping they are still retained in your 
memory, and honored in your practice. We call 
your attention to three matters of Christian duty 
which present circumstances make imperative. 


1. Our duty to propagate at home and abroad the 
Gospel of Jesus Cbrist. 

We all recognise the obligation imposed on the 
church by her Great Head, on the day of his as- 
cension to heaven, to “‘go into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” Eighteen 
centuries have rolled away, and this command, so 
intelligible and so imperative, has not been obey- 
ed, so that Pagan darkness still broods over the 
vast majority of the human brotherhood. It would 
be both interesting and profitable to trace this dis- 
obedience and its results to the proper cause, but 
we refrain. Even our own beloved country, al- 
though blessed with free institutions which are 
the offspring of Christianity, and are therefore 
favorable to its propagation, is suffering for the 
Gospel. In the mysterious providence of God, 
Oregon and the vast Territories of New Mexico 
and California, have been added to our national 
domain, so that our possessions stretch from one 
ocean to the other, and from the sultry regions of 
the South, to the cold latitudes of the North. In 
a manner altogether unprecedented in the history 
of nations, our Western and Southwestern T errito- 
ries are filling up with a population which will 
soon be numbered by millions. Wide and invit- 
ing as is the foreign field, we still regard our own 
country With intense and anxious interest. For 
surely a nation like this, under a form of Govern- 
ment more scriptural and free than any other that 
has ever originated with man, must occupy some 
place on the field of prophecy, and form some part 
of the vast moral machinery which God has set in 
motion for the salvation of the world. With these 
impressions, how weighty the obligations that rest 
upon the American Christian to propagate such a 
religion among their countrymen as can alone se- 
cure our liberties to ourselves, and make them 
valuable to posterity. This religion is Christian- 
izing—free to declare in the name of the great 
Founder ail its holy truths, all its pure precepts, 
which constitute its glory. This religion is tobe 
propagated by Missions. It is known to you that 
this Synod, during its sessions at Darlington, a 
year ago, voted itself auxiliary to the “ American 
Missionary Association.” ‘This is an institution 
whose executive committee is located in the city 
of New York, but whose influence, for good is felt 
in the four quarters of the globe. It neither re- 
ceives the contributions of slaveholders, nor al- 
lows their dictation in the management of its af- 
fairs, nor promulgates a Gospel of their devising. 
While other missionary institutions are bound, 
and are compelled to send out a religion which 
allows slaveholders, caste, and polygamy, the 
“ American Missionary Association,” like our- 
selves, is free from so disgraceful a vassalage, and 
sends forth missionaries to preach a Gospel which 
declares war against all sin, and inculcutes upon 
all its converts uncompromising obedience to all 
the precepts of the Divine Law. It is therefore 
entitled to our confidence and support. 

In contributing to its funds, we earnestly ad- 
vise each church in our connection to adopt a plan 
of systematic benevolence which shall secure the 
coéperation of every man, woman, and child, in the 
whole congregation. The people should be in- 
structed to give upon principle. Impulsive, spas- 
modic benevolence, never can be relied on. The 
cause itself and the times both demand that the 
streams of benevolence which flow into the treas- 
ury of the Lord should proceed from gratitude 
to God and love to our fellow-men; and if every 
man’s conscience is allowed and trained to dictate 
the amount of his contributions, these streams 
will be perennial. 

2. You mill see the action taken by Synod on the 
subject of Temperance. 

‘The complaint is ringing all over the land, that 
the cause of Temperance is retrograding. The 
various voluntary associations that have arisen to 
urge forward the cause, have failed ina great meas- 
ure to accomplish the ends of their organization. It 
is high time now, after exhausting every human 
expedient, to try God’s plan for removing moral 
evils. He has set up His church in the world as 
the great reforming agency. By the faithful 
preaching of her ministers, and the faithful ad- 
ministration of discipline by her efficers, and by 
the faithful illustration of its spirit in the lives 
of her members, she becomes the salt of the earth, 
and the light of the world. Solongasthechurch 
fosters in her bosom any sin, all efforts to remove 
that sin from society will be abortive. Nearly 
all the world is opposed to the existence of sla- 
very. In the United States, literature, science, 
and politics, havedeclared against the system ; and 
yet it stands, and is increasing in its demands for 
power. The reason is, that the church ‘sustains 
the system ; and as thereis no power out of the 
church that could sustain it if the church oppos- 
ed it, so there is no power out of the church that 
can abolish it so long as the sin is brought to the 
communion table. In like manner, so long as the 
manufacturer, vender, and seller of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage are allowed to come to the 
Lord’s table, and there have their characters en- 
dorsed as Christian, intemperance will triumph. 
The jails, poor houses, courts of justice, and hell 
itself, will be crowded with victims. Now, the 
place to begin this reform as well as all others is 
the church. See to it, then, dear brethren, that 
the spirit of the Synod’s action is carried out— 
that no man be tolerated in thecommunion of the 
church who is so deficient in Christian character, 
as to make, sell, or use intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, or contribute in any way to the odious 
and sjnfal business. To be guilty of such con- 
duct is an:immorality, and every immorality is a 
breach of the great rule which God has laid down 
in the moral law as the standard for judging 
Christian character, J et us as a church have no 
part nor lot in the ignominy of sanctioning and 
sanctifying the use of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage. And let ug in our religious capacity 
endeavor to bring the law to bear upon the traffic 
in ardent spirits as it does upon theft, arson, and 
other crimes. The men who are engaged in 
poisoning the happiness of society in this way are 
not to be reached by moral and religious consid- 
erations, Like other criminals, they have be- 
comé-hardened to iniquity, and neither fear the 
authority of God nor regard the interests of man 
As fifteen years of moral suasion has been used, 
and still drunkenness is increasing, it is time to 
abate the nuisance by the use of legal suasion. 
We speak not this because any makers, venders, 
and drinkers of alcoholic spirits are found in the 
communion of the free church, but to warn you 
against the danger of allowing such persons to 
connect with the church. Experience proves that 
it is easy to keep sin out of the church, but that 
it is extremely difficult to banish it after it has 
gained an entrance. As we have but recently 
commen¢ed our existence 28 % denomination of 
Christians, let us elevate the standard of morals 
to the Scripture height, so that fature accessions 
to our numbers may not hinder our work asa 


reforming body, 
3. We ees f direct your attention also to the action 
of Synod onthe subject of Civil Government, and the 


an of the Christian citizens under this ordinance of 


With one exception, Americans are the only 
people on earth who enjoy the universal right of 
suffrage. The People are the fountain of all po- 
litical power, and their will, collected by the rep- 
resentative principle, and expressed in | tive 
enactments, Gauativutes the law Ces How 
vast the responsibilities of the Christians of this 
¢ountry to preserve and perpetuate those civil 
‘ious liberties that make up our birth- 





of such conduct we see in the present character of 
the Government. Immoral men, who despise 


‘everything which is holy—duellists, slavehplders, 


drunkards, profane swearers, and debauchees— 
have been called by Christian voters to adminis- 
ter the affairs of Civil Government, which all ad- 
mit to be the ordinance of God. How can the 
liberties of a nation be safe in the hands of such 
men? Itis hightime, therefore, for Christians to 
act as Christians in their citizen as well as their 
church capacity. We have emancipated ourselves 
from the dominion of the Slave Power in church 
affairs. Let us not be guilty of the folly of build- 
ing up with one han], while we pull down with 
the other. Let not the finger of scorn be pointed 
at our inconsistency of testifying against slavery 
as @ crime, while, by our solemn votes, we bestow 
the highest honor upon those who are notoriously 
guilty of the crime. Vile and unprincipled dem- 
agogues, who make party their god, will condemn 
your consistency, because the welfare of our be- 
loved country is no part of the objects they have 
in view. Your own conscience, and the word of 
God, however, will approve your course. 

The Synod considers that the casting of a vote 
for civil rulers is one of the most solemn and re- 
sponsible acts performed by a Christian citizen, 
and, like all other acts, to be done to the glory of 
God. We affectionately urge you, therefore, to 
let your consistency as Free Presbyterians be 
known and read of all men. Ally yourselves to 
no political party on earth, at the sacrifice of your 
Christian independence. Hold yourselves in rea- 
diness to bestow your suffrage upon good men, of 
any or of no political organization, who will carry 
out the great ends for which Civil Government 
has been ordained of God. 

Thus our testimony against slavery will not 
only be visible on paper, but be /e/t, in its benign 
influence upon civil affairs. If, on the contrary, 
we cast our votes to sustain a crime against which 
we testify, we shall sink into deserved contempt 
and uselessness. The Synod would congratulate 
you, dear brethren, upon the signs of the times. 
During the past year, we have received fraternal 
letters from the Free Church of Scotland, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland, and the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales—in which these Christian bodies 
express their approbation of our principles as an 
anti-slavery church, and our course in withdraw- 
ing from the pro-slavery bodies with which we 
were formerly connected. The approval of our 
own consciences, and the favor of God, would be 
enough to support us under the trials we have 
been called to endure. But when those three dis- 
tinguished bodies, that embrace so large an amount 
of the Christianity of the British Isles, send us 
across the wide Atlantic their tokens of approba- 
tion, we would thank God, and take courage. In 
our own country, also, during the past year, the 
sacred cause of Human and Divine Right has 
made great advancement. Wherever our position 
asachurch is understood by good men, it seems 
to be approved. Our progress has been impeded, 
from the fact that we have no organ of communi- 
cation with the public. Our principles have been 
misrepresented, and our cause condemned, and 
our motives impugned—but we have no means of 
self-defence. We hope, however, that, before 
another meeting of the Synod, this want will be 
supplied in.a monthly periodical, which will ad- 
vocate with ability the cause of divorcing the 
Church of Christ from all participation in the 
crime of slavery. 

And now, my beloved brethren, may mercy 
and peace from God the Father and Jesus Christ 
our Lord, through the Eternal Spirit, rest upon 
you as part of the Israel of God. 

Joun Rankin, Moderator. 
Tuomas Merritt, Temporary Clerk. 

Ripley, Ohio, April 13, 1849. 








GODEY’S 
ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—Theold- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 

sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the New York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
explained, &c. 

rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; twocop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 
z.. specimen of either the Lady’s ap or the a —— 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request. 
Address L, A. GODEY, 

Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1549 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 
HE January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the Englisirlanguage has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions ; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America, 


Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 


For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year's subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 

or five dollars, two copies yearly, and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each subscriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the clab. 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. Dec, 28. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 


HE widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 

it needless to say much in their praise. As literary or 
gans, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
found in works of a party character 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don voy: f ” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, aaso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” thongh reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title cf the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the aivantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Mugatine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, 

For any two of the Reviews, 

For any three of the Reviews, 

For all four of the Reviews, 

For lackwood’s Magazine 

For Blackwood and three eviews, 9.00 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance, 


CLUBBING. 
Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 


one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being 5 
EARLY COPIES. 

Oar late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures t’ us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay £0 large a con- 
sideration, that we m:y be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. 

~ acwammamey may therefore be gained by subscribing 
early. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or /ranked, to the publishers 

LEGNARD SCOTT & CO., 

May 10. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance in Gold st. 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clarb 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 

ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., mat and Counsello: 
W at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness Connected with the profession, of all kinds,pune 
tually attended to Jan. 28. 

















LARD FOR OIL. 
AR- WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


Larl. A to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lara O11 
Jan.20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Uiclnuart, 0. 


THE CHEAPEST e SLAVERY TRACT YET 


HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHER . 
Tenn LIBERTY CONV Bebd-nt Cluchensc, 
1845, tothe People of the United States ; 

of Pennsylvania. A 








BUSINESS NOTICEs. 


t is not sent to any new sub- 
ber, unless for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller + ade may be 

tted by mail, 0 , when convenien 
to send ills on New England, New Yor 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not 
certificates of deposite. 
sents Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
bers, 


As this 


and send us eight dollars, may have a 


fifth 3k for one year. 
rr Mr. .B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly aut to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 
Zr Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent, Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. - 

Agents and others, in sending names, are 
itcooal to be very nor Fortes and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

Ze Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

Xe Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneye 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, i 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

te Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

xr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bille 
as are at the lowest discount : 

Washington, D. C. Maryland 
Baltimore Virginia 
Philadelphia Western Virginia 
New York city - Ohio 

New York State Indiana - 

New England - Kentucky 

New Jersey Tennessee 
Eastern Penn. - Michigan 
Western Penn. Canada - 





JOHN F, DAIR. WILLIAM STOMs, 
SEED STORE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 


Nos. 33 and 35 Lower Market street, Cincinnati, Q 

IK the sale of Grass, Garden, Field, and Osage Orange 

, Agricultnral Implements, Grape Roots, Cutting. 

. JOHN F. DAIR & CO,” 
June 14—12t ; Proprietors, 

THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE @s1, 4. 

LISHMENT, — 
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RS. BAELS AND MASON, in returning their grat 

acknowledgments to the friends of the Institution , _ 
to a discerning ; e in general, for the liberal patrons . 
hitherto receivea, .anounce at the same time that they } a 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as = ~ 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter which 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of invs 
lids who intend to visit this place during the ensuing cum. 


mer. 

All of the prevailing diseases are treated here 
will endeavor to keep 4 the reputation the establis 
has won through the est, by stri 
that intrust themselves under their 

As the number of places is still 
be made beforehand, postpaid. 
treatment, patients have to prov 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheet 
light feather bed and six towel 
week, exclusive of washing. 


l they 
f hment 
ct attention to patients 
care. 
limited, application shou) 
In order to undergo the 
ice themselves with two 
8, three comfortables or 
8. Terms, six dollars per 
March 15.—4m 


AGERE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. o, 
ENAS C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all otf r 
business in’ the line of his profession at the Patent Oftice 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Patcsc 
Laws and decisions in the United Stateg or urope. He will 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents. dis. 
cover aud point vut the novel features—if there be any— 
prepare new papers and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, desi. 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Oftice, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case. 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in. 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating t the novelty of their invention, and the 
ey steps - os taken ~ Ae oe & Patent therefor— 
should it prove @ new—will be pro ( 
them by er promptly forwarded to 
All letters on business must be it paid oO 
suitable fee where a written opinion yo 7 ig poe 
OXF Office on F strest, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of reterring, by permission, to— 
Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents: 
Hon. Jalins Rockwell, Massachusetts; : 
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| ys consequence of the success attendant upon the treatment 
of diseases at the Purkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near 
Philadelphia, it will be necessary for patients to make appli- 
cation beforehand, in or’er to secure separate rooms. Ad 
dress Sumuel Webb Secretary, No 58 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. Any individual purchasing $3,000 of the cap- 
ital stock, will be entitled to board and treatment in lieu of 
dividend until cured, afterwards to receive twelve per cent. 
per annum dividend on the amount thus invested. 
GOOD INVESTMENT, 


July 5. 
| ees SAUE, twenty thousand dollars of the capital stock 
of the Parkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near Philadei- 
phia,) warranted to yield twelve per cent per annum. Apply 
to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 South Fourth street, 
“awe or to Dr. G. Bailey, Washingtsn City. 
5. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


tips subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whele width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street, East Boston, Mass. 








iF The above Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine 
a the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 

em. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Missouri. 
STEWART & ALLEN 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
CLS DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
Fe gaa court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc 
r 





Cireuitcourt—second Monday in June and November. 
&~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


NEW BOOKS AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY DEPOS- 
ITORY, NEW YORK. 

REVIEW of the Canses and Consequences of the Mex- 
ican War. By William Jay. 333 pages 12mo, bound 

in elsth, and lettered. Price 75 cents; in paper covers, to go 
by mail, 50 cents. 

A Tribute for the Negro: A Vindication of the Moral, In- 
tellectual, and Religious Capabilities of the Colored Portion 
of Mankind. Demy octavo, nearly 600 pages, beautifully 
printed on fine paper, bound in cloth, full gilt back and side, 
a 33 engraving?. Published in Manchester, England. 

rice $3. 

Law and Government: The Oricin, Nature, Extent, and 
Necessity of Divine and Human Government, and of Keli- 
gions Liberty. By Harmon Kingsbury. 236 pages 12mo, 
cloth and gilt. Price 50 cents. 

Free Soil Minstrel: A Republication of the Liberty Min- 
strel, with considerable additions. 928 pages 12mo, cloth 
bound, and lettered Price reduced to 37 !-2 cents. 

The Black Code of the District of Columbia, imforce Sep- 
tember 1, 1818. By W.G. Snethen, Counsellor af Law. A 
heantiful covered pamphlet of 64 pages octave. Price 25 
cents. 

Amanda: A Tale for the Times. Ry Dr. W. H. Brisbane 
Originally published in the National Era. 52 pages 12mo, 
covered. Price 12 1 2 cents. 

Calumny Refuted by Facts from Liberia. By the Author 
of “A Tribute for the Negro.’ 48 pages 12mo, covered. 
Price 121 2cents. Published in London, 1848. 

Address to the Non-Slaveholders of the South, on the So- 
tial and Political Evils of Slavery. A Tract of 58 pages— 
$35 per 1.000, $4 per 100, 50 cents per dozen, 5 cents single. 

Narrative of Nehemiah Caulkins, an Extract from “A mer- 
ican Slavery as It [s.”” A ‘Tract of 24 pages—$14 per 1,000, 
$1.50 per 100, 20 cents per dozen, 2 cents single ey 

Resolutions of the Wisconsin Legislature, on the Subject 
of Slavery; with the Speech of Samuel D Hastings in the 
Assembly, Madison, January 27, 1849. A Tract of 32 pages— 
$18 per 1,000, $2 per 100, 30 cents per dozen, 3 cents single. 

Address of the Free Soil Association of the District of Co- 
eye to the Pe ple of the United States. 16 pages octavo— 
gle r 100, 2 cents single. ‘ 

TDopther with a nena assortment of standard publica 
tions on the subject of Slavery, at wholesa'e and retail. 

o&F A few hundreds of the Liberty Almause for 1849, for 

ratuitous distribution. c 
Books of every description, for rale in New York, will be 
obtained, un order, fer friends of the Society. : 

Orders must be accompanied by the cash, and specify the 
mode of conveyance by which the books are to be fcrwarded. 
ALL tracts and pamphlets weighing less then an ounce and a 
half are charged two and a half cents each, for any distance, 
if sent by mail. WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

May 31. No. 61 John street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
OSITION and Duties of the North with regard to Sla 
very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Chris 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 


m, For sale at the itory,61 John street, b 
ak Cpostlery © "WILLIAM HARNED. 








pl d to have the opportunity to say that he is faj 

the interests of his clients, and has been, thus seg rand 

cessful in the practice of his profession. : 

Jan. 11 EDMUND BURKE. 
wey et OFFICE, CINCINNATI, _ 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at 
Brot “yp Aa Cincinnati. aw, corner of Mata 
3 SY, Notary Public and Commissi 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut Michigan, New Hampshire, 


——s mace, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
f typ subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 
past,) to their new manufactory. No. 400. Washington street 
ston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Aolian Attachment in Massachusetts 
with the right to vend in all parts of the country. ; 
Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 
T. GILBERT & Co. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.— “9 


M 


Jan. 4. 





DRS, MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Uhio, 
K. D. MUSSEY, ii. D, 
W.H. MUSSEY, M.D. 
FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
ATENT Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Sea) and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banke and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia 
N. B. Conntry Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. | 


COMMISSION STORE. 


M. GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant, |C1 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dec. 23.—ly 











UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY, 
Y¥ LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher's prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
August 10.—lam 61 Jobn street. 
OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 

THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA, 
LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsuparilla.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales cireum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, aa 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. ; 
Unlike yeung S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been bronght into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sursupariila. The Sarsapariila root, it is 
well known to medica! men, coutains many medicinal pro}- 
erties, and some propertics which are inert or useless; aud 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce ter- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under h: at, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toitallits value. The 
Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 

is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are firat removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of lvring any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 
Care of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We fiid it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, ard 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrojula, aud Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotch«s; 
and all affections arising from 
Impurity of the Blood, 
It possesses @ marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from rope, | of the stumach, from nnequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chille and hot flashes 
over the body. It bas not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lnngs, throat, and every otber part. 
But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 
Female Complaints. 
It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menees, ir 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 
By removing vbstructions, and regulating the genera! rys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of ; 
Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents cr relieves a great varicty of other disea- 
sea, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 
But. can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 
inferior article? This young man’s liquid is uot to be 
Contpared ‘with the Old Dr,’s, 


h 











CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
1 ewes abe from the South and West would be amply 

recompensed by making cheap purchases for eash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, secon 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 

Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, [mperial, In- 
grain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetinge, with Oil Cloths 
Mats Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 

Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 
March 15.—lam12t 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVI EW. 
No. VIL.—Jung, 1849. 
EP yabeers by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
Queations of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&c. Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. 
New subscribers, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work frum the beginning to the close of 
the second volume. . 
Liberal commissions allowed tu agents for new subscribers. 
Conients of No. 7. 
Art. 1. The Methodology of Mesmerigm. 
2, The Ocean, and its Meaning in Nature. 
3. Macaulay s History of England. 
4. Short Keviews and Notices. 


COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
No. 12 Water street, Boston. 





June 14.—1mi 


ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS. 
eS. BOOKS, at Sg Anti-Slavery Depository , 61 John 
street, New Yor 

Benjamin Lndy—-$16 pogne 12mo; bound in mus- 
eae 4 a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored map 
California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States; 
journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice 
tion in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 
Pi compila- 
{lliam Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
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~ raat Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
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No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap. 
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disease, instead of health! 


ofone Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De- 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 


while the other does ; it sonrs, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and da’naging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What eauses dys- 
epsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
fn our stomachs, what miechief it produces'—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, livercomplaint, diarrl «a, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ? What ie serof- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald bead salt 
rheum, crysipelas, white swellings, fever-sores, and all uleer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, whieh sours, and thus spoils al! the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour acid fluid, which insinnates itself between tle 
joints and elsewhere, lrritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 
Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 
Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of S. P. 
Townsend! 
and yet he wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsapariila, is an Jmilation 
of his inferior preparation !! : 
Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. ‘Townsend's 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Ir. such 
a mountain load of complaints and criminations from Agents 
who have soldjand purchasers who have used S. P. Town 
send’s Fermenting Compound. 
We wich it understood, because it is the qbsolute truth, 
that 8. LPG Yon ern article and Old Dr. owe = anne 
pram 6 6 are heaven wideapart, and infinitely diss)m1!#"s 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one 6! 
gle thing in common. , 
As 8S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, 18 4 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knowe no more of mediciné < 
digease than any other common, unscientific, mpprofessin 
man, what guarantee can the public have that they te 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing al! the al 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are of 
of changes which might render them the og" 


the unfortunate, to pour balm 

inate hope in te, the crue 
nm 

em myn io sania infirmity that OLD — 

JACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the opp? 

nity and means to bring is 

’ Grand, Universal, 


It-is to arrest frauds upon 
into wounded humanity, to 


Concentrated Remedy, - 
: h, and to the know of all who need!" 
Gorthey: nay learn and know, by joyful experience, its 

, Transcendent Power to Heal! 


OFF or ae eee kb, & W. H. Gime 
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61 John street, Agent. 
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